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the American Edition“ of 


A CATHOLIC CATECHISM 


which has now been adapted for use in American schools—the 
Scripture quotations are from the edition prepared by the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine—by the distinguished 
theologian, Rev. Gerard S. Sloyan, head of the Department 
of Religious Education at the Catholic University of America. 


The outcome of many years of careful preparation, this new 
and already famous catechism has been specially compiled with 
the object of preparing the young to lead a full Catholic life 
in the midst of a de-Christianized world. Christo-centric in its 
conception it embraces both Scripture and Tradition in accord- 
ance with the scheme outlined in the Papal Encyclical, Mystici 


Corporis. 


Paperbound, $1.25 


A CATHOLIC CATECHISM is also available in a multicolored 
deluxe and in an illustrated popular edition. It is an ideal gift 
for catechists and teachers, parents, priests and religious. With 
the Holy Bible, it belongs on every Catholic family’s bookshelf. 


Deluxe edition, cloth, 150 multicolored illustrations, 
two-color jacket, $4.95 
Popular edition, cloth, 150 illustrations, $2.00 


*The youngest member of a fast growing “international family” of Croatian, 

Danish, Dutch, English, French, German, Hungarian, Indonesian, Italian, 
Japanese, Polish, Portuguese, Slovene, Spanish, Swedish, Wendisch, etc. edi- 
tions, of which almost four million have been sold already. 
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NOW READY — GRADES 2, 3, 4 
Send for Your Sample Copy 


Why A New Spelling Series? 

Because teachers from 96 dioceses all over the country ASKED 
for it—and told us what they, the teachers, needed in the way of 
an effective speller. 


Outstanding Features 
@ Most up-to-date research and a new word list 
e@ Catholic philosophy throughout 
e@ Consumable text-workbook format; 128 pp., 9-week plan 


e@ Context method for grades 2-5; functional comprehensive 
presentation for grades 6-8 


e@ Study-test-study-test proven method throughout 
@ Special exercises in phonetics 


e@ Visual and kinesthetic spelling techniques and solid exer- 
cises on structural analysis of words 


e Dictionary work right in the book 

@ More handwriting 

e Organized, consistent review plan 

@ Individual remedial work section 

e@ Perforated test pages for easy handling 

e Illustrations both attractive and functional 

e@ Teacher Manual with aids plus keyed pupil text 

@ Approved by the Commission on American Citizenship 
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PASTE-UP LAYOUTS, too! 


Anything printed, typed, or drawn, or 
combined as a ‘paste-up layout’, can be swiftly 
translated into a stencil which will immediately 

... place a blank stencil reproduce amazingly faithful copies on your 
around the other cylinder. own duplicator. Your office girl operates Gestefax 
and turn the switch. at her desk and requires no training. In a matter 
That's all... of minutes, important and urgent material can 
Gestefax does the rest. be ‘stencilized’, run off, and distributed . 
without waiting for slow, costly camera work. 
Gestefax is purely electronic. 


: =) 4 by the makers of the Gealedner STENCIL DUPLICATOR 


The famous Dual Cylinder Mimeo 
. built like a printing press 


GESTETNER DUPLICATOR CORPORATION 


YOU CAN SEE A Dept. X13, 216 Lake Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y. 
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YOUR OWN OFFICE 


The coupon will 
bring specimens 
and literature. 
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FREE FILMS 


The Free Films you need to vital- Specify 
ize and enrich textbook teaching 
are listed in the New, 1959 


Educators Guide 
to INTELLIGENCE 


Authoritative — Comprehensive 
Easy - to- Use 


Kuhlmann- Anderson 


Available for $7.00 


on 30 day approval PERSONNEL Press, INc. 


180 Nassau Street 


Educators Progress Service Princeton, N. J. 
Dept. CER Randolph, Wis. 


Now available in reprint form— 


The Sacred Congregation of Rites 


AN INSTRUCTION CONCERNING SACRED MUSIC 
AND THE SACRED LITURGY, ACCORDING TO 
THE ENCYCLICAL LETTERS OF POPE PIUS 
XII, MUSICAE SACRAE DISCIPLINA and 
MEDIATOR DEI* 


*The translation is that of the NCWC News Service. 


(Reprinted from the December 1958 and January 1959 
issues of The American Ecclesiastical Review) 


40 Pages and Cover 


Sample copy In lots of 10 
In lots of 5 


Prices Postpaid 


The American Ecclesiastical Review 


The Catholic University of America Washington 17, D. C. 
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Thousands of catechists teaching religion to Catholic children not attending parochial schools 
receive welcome help on their assignments — every week — by using the Confraternity MESSEN- 
GERS in their classes. 

These priest-edited pupil weeklies are designed for religious instruction classes . . . to increase 
teaching effectiveness . . . to help catechists arouse and keep interest high . . . to encourage reg- 
ular attendance . . . to supply classes with fresh, new material . . . to give boys and girls useful 
take-home material. 

Based on the Revised Baltimore Catechisms, the doctrinal content is presented . . . in terms 
of everyday application to the lives of pupils of different ages . . . and in language these boys 
and girls can read and understand. 

There are three separate editions: YOUNG CATHOLIC MESSENGER for grades 6-9 (based on the 
No. 2 Catechism with the 1959-60 theme being the Sacraments and Prayer); the JuNior CATH- 
OLIC MESSENGER for grades 4-6 (following the No. | Catechism with the 1959-60 theme also 
the Sacraments and Prayer); Our LitTLE MESSENGER for grades 2 and 3 (covering all the ques- 
tions in the First Holy Communion Catechism). 

Supply your boys and girls with their own weekly Confraternity MESSENGERS this coming year. 
Place an order now! 


GEO. A. PFLAUM, Publisher, Inc., 38 West Fifth Street, Dayton 2, Ohio 
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Technology and Christian Culture 
Edited by Ropert Paut Monan, S.S. 


Five prominent intellectual leaders speak on the urgent prob- 
lems of contemporary society and Christian culture: Rudolph 
Allers; Thomas P. Neill; Dietrich von Hildebrand; John C. H. 
Wu; Francis J. Connell. 


Reflections on a Literary Revolution 
By Granam Houcn 


A Cambridge University professor, learned and respected 
literary critic, takes devastatingly honest stock of the sacred 
cows of the sacred wood—among them, Messrs. Eliot, Pound, 
and Wyndham Lewis. Without sensationalism Hough asks some 
provocat:ve questions about “modern” literature. 


Melmoth’s Essays on Pope’s “Iliad” 
By A. DoyLe and Grover CRONIN 


A team of Fordham University professors present an outstand- 
ingly competent work on a typical 18th century minor critic 
and translator’s theories and attitudes; result of a three-year 
joint project carried out on two continents. 


Father Connell Answers Moral Questions 


By Very Rev. Francis J. ConNELL, C.SS.R. 
Edited by Rev. Evcene J. Weitzet, C.S.V. 


An eminent theologian answers moral questions; focus is on 
problems especially characteristic of our time; for lay people 
and clergy. 


Pioneer Theories of Missiology 
By Rev. Ronan Horrman, O.F.M.Conv. 


A Ph.D in the science of missiology goes to Vatican sources 
to make a comparative study of the mission theories of 17th 
century Cardinal Brancati de Laurea, O.F.M.Conv., Jose 
Acosta, S.J., Thomas a Jesu, O.Carm., and Dominic de Gub- 
ernatis, O.F.M. 


THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY of AMERICA PRESS 


Washington 17, D. C. 
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NO MUSS 
NO FUSS : 
A remarkable new art medium, 
combining the brilliance and 
convenience of PASTELS with 
the depth and solidity 
of OIL COLORS 


IDEAL FOR 
SCHOOLS 
Easy to handle, 
low in cost. 

5 sizes of sets, 
from 60¢ to $3.50 


ARTISTS’ OIL PASTELS 


Use like pastels but with great freedom in individual 
methods of handling. Yield light, delicate effects or 
bold, heavy masses of brilliant color. Work easily, 
blend beautifully. Sticks are non-brittle, do not dust 
or chalk, need no fixative. Completely non-toxic. 


® Send this coupon with your name and address g 
and 25¢ in coin for the regular 60¢ PASTOIL SET H 
No. 112, containing 12 Pastoils in 12 colors. § 


a 
im PERMANENT PIGMENTS, INC. 
H 2700 HIGHLAND AVENUE, CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 


MORAL AND SOCIAL 
QUESTIONS 


ALEXANDER Wyse, O.F.M. 


In a day when social problems be- 
come constantly more involved, 
this sound—and _fascinating—ex- 
position of ethical principles is 
more than ever important. The 
thirty-two chapters, with discus- 
sion questions, in this the fourth 
printing (revised) make up a book 
of basic value for teacher and 
pupil alike. 

Paper, $1.50 


Dept. 4-2777 


ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 


Paterson, N. J. 


TEXTS WORTH 
TEACHING from = 


THE NEW 


NUMBER TREASURERS © 


by the Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur, % 
under the direction of Sr. Mary Francis, % 
S.N.D., with the collaboration of the 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Timothy F. O'Leary. 

A novel approach to teaching pri- 
mary-grade arithmetic that pro- 
vides children with a "'fun'’ way to 
sound learning. Grade One—books : 
1A and |B—develops the concept 
that numbers | to 10 are funda- 
mental to all other learning in the 
field of mathematics. Grade Two 
— books 2A and 2B — develops 
numbers greater than |0 in terms 
of 10 and explains the principles of 
place value and of zero as a place- & 
holder. Series includes two books 
per grade, a readiness program, a 
reasoning approach to learning, 
special problem solving techniques 
and oral problem stories. Teachers’ # 
Manuals are exceptional in scope # 
and clarity. 


TEXT-WORKBOOKS 
for READING WITH PHONICS © 


by Hay-Wingo-Hletko 
. for Phonics |' and |?, 2' and 3. 
Text-Workbooks emphasize sound 
and sight relationships, based on # 
phonetic principles that give pupils 
the key to unlock new words, im- 
prove spelling and increase read- 


= ing achievement from | to 3 years 


during a single school year. Entire 


program is adaptable to any pri- 


mary-grade reading program. 


Teachers’ Guidebooks. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


333 West Lake Street * Chicago 6 
JOHN N. GIBNEY 
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NO TEACHER WANTS TO USE TESTS UNWISELY 


. . » but how can one know what is wise when confronted by the 
hundreds of test titles available today and the conflicting claims about 
them? This comprehensive reference work can be an invaluable help 
to you in evaluating, selecting, and using the tests which will best 
suit your particular needs. 


The Fifth Mental Measurements Yearbook 


Edited by Oscar Krisen Buros, Director, Institute of 
Mental Measurements, Rutgers, The State University 


Provides basic information on 957 tests of all kinds—achievement, intelligence, voca- 
tional interest and aptitude, character, personality, and many others. 350 contribut- 
ing authorities give you their critical evaluations of specific tests in 698 frank test 
reviews. These and other features make this encyclopedic volume of 1,300 two-column 
pages an essential part of every school’s working library. Completely indexed and 
cross-referenced to previous volumes in the series. $22.50 plus postage. We pay postage 
when payment accompanies order. 


Order your copy of The Fifth Yearbook directly from 
THE GRYPHON PRESS 220 Montgomery Street Highland Park, N. J. 


hubris 


WHAT DOES IT MEAN? HOW IS IT PRONOUNCED? ~=WHAT IS ITS ORIGIN? 


Seize the moment of excited curiosity 
-and consult the dictionary 


MORE THAN 142,000 VOCABULARY 
NEW! WORLD ENTRIES » 1,760 PAGES 


MORE THAN 3,100 TERMS 


DICTIONARY | LUSTRATED 


IN CLOTH, PLAIN EDGES, $5.75 
of the American Language ? 
COLLEGE EDITION . THUMB-INDEXED, $6.75 
IN STUDENT 


“The experts’ dictionary” BINDING, $3.95 
THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY, Cleveland and New York 
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OUTLINE TO ORDER 
By Sister Marie Carolyn Klinkhamer, O.P.* 


EVERY YEAR, HORDES of harassed teachers, from the upper 
elementary grades through the highest level of the graduate schools, 
struggle with masses of written material in an attempt to reduce 
each unit of the masses to something approaching order. Whether 
what the students submit be called compositions, themes, term- 
papers, or dissertations, the basic problem remains the same: an 
almost chaotic lack of organization obscures the thought—often 
the brilliant or penetrating thought—which the student is attempt- 
ing to convey. Repeated adjurations to review the rules of grammar, 
syntax, and rhetoric seem to have no effect; the student who is 
sincere will try feverishly to satisfy the teacher, and will as likely 
as not fall short of doing so again and again. The student who 
may be sincere but who is bewildered by the instructions of the 
teacher, or who is less ambitious than many of his fellow students, 
will simply abandon all hope of ever satisfying the impossible de- 
mands of this unreasonable person, and lapse into quiescence. 

Sometimes, a thoughtful or especially energetic teacher will at- 
temp to attack this perennially annoying problem by teaching the 
students to outline. Battalions of students have been trained to 
repeat glibly, “If you have I, you must have II; if you have A, 
you must have B; if you have an introduction, you must have a 
conclusion.” Some of them become really expert at the technical 
aspects of outlining. They know that after Roman numerals come 
capital letters; after capital letters come arabic numerals; after 
these come lower-case letters, and so on. They have learned to 
indent these subdivisions painstakingly, and display their efforts with 
a good deal of pride. Some of them earn good marks on outlines, 
but still do not construct themes or term papers correctly. 


PURPOSE OF THE OUTLINE 


The technical aspects are important, but they fade into relative 
insignificance before the real, the essential purpose of the outline. 
The outline of any work—any written composition, whatever its 


* Sister Marie Carolyn Klinkhamer, O.P., Ph.D., is an associate professor 
in the History Department at The Catholic University of America. 
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special name may be—should bear the same resemblance to the 
finished product that an architect’s set of blueprints bears to the 
completed building. The outline is not just an exercise, to be com- 
pleted and judged on its conformity to some external standard of 
technical excellence. In actual fact, an outline cannot be con- 
structed independently of the work for which it will serve as the 
blueprint, or of some work already in existence, in which case it 
might better be referred to as an X-ray photograph. This attempt 
to confect an independent outline is the cardinal error, made year 
after year by conscientious and well-intentioned teachers, and this 
is the problem raised, equally often by the students who are not 
aware of the full implications of the assignment: ‘Make an out- 
line of the paper you are going to write,” or “Make an outline 
of the books you have read.” 

Either type of assignment, or any other kind of intellectual effort, 
demands some sort of research. The research may be that properly 
so called, as for the graduate, the high-school or college student, 
and sometimes for the student in the junior high school or upper 
elementary-school grades. It may be a kind of research only tenta- 
tively enjoying that name: for example, the reading of a book or 
periodical, with a view to presenting a condensed version of its con- 
tents; the re-reading of notes taken for a class, so that they may 
be presented in an organized fashion. The research element, how- 
ever, cannot be dismissed. Some preliminary steps must be taken 
before any outline, no matter how brief or simple, can be constructed. 


RESEARCH PRELIMINARY TO THE OUTLINE 


Outlining, in addition to looking forward to the completion of 
some form of exposition, looks back to a period of research. Since 
the larger research problems, and hence the knottiest difficulties 
in outlining, appear when the term research is employed in its 
proper sense, it seems desirable that this paper should confine its 
attention to that usage. It may be kept in mind, however, that 
the principles herein considered may be applied with equal validity, 
and with only slight adjustments, to the matter of preparation of 
book reports, precis, summaries, and the like. 

Research envisages, in the earliest stages, some problem to be 
solved, and must therefore recognize the existence of a problem. 
The mere existence of a collection of documents or manuscripts, 
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for example, does not in itself constitute a problem. If this collection 
exists for some special reason—the person who once collected the 
manuscripts was an important public official, or poet, or physician, 
or pioneer—then there may be a problem contained within the 
collection. The student doing research may ask himself whether 
he can find out what this person’s motives, or preoccupations, or 
connections were, if he examines this collection. 

The possibilities just mentioned may be applied equally well to 
areas involving other kinds of research; this kind of biological or- 
ganism seems to have traits differentiating it from other kinds super- 
ficially similar; this kind of chemical compound seems to react 
differently with substances heated to high temperatures than it does 
to the same substances under other conditions; these physical or 
mathematical problems seem susceptible of solution by methods 
other than those used traditionally. Whatever the field, there must 
be some initial recognition of a possible problem to be solved, and 
there must be—following this recognition—the formulation of a 
plan of action. 


THE PLAN OF ACTION—NOT AN OUTLINE 


Students frequently become confused at this stage; many of 
them—and it is difficult to avoid saying most of them—will suggest 
framing an outline before they begin their research. Such a pro- 
cedure would be stultifying in the extreme, and utterly unscientific. 
What the students mean, and what their teachers should encourage 
them to think and do and say, is that they would like to form a 
preliminary plan of action. If they are allowed to make a real out- 
line at this time—they cannot do so, as the description of the outline 
already given makes clear, but they may think they can—they will 
blithely compose the smallest, sketchiest sort of program, and then 
force the results of their research into its confines. This is the easiest 
procedure for them to adopt, and they can satisfy themselves, they 
think, and also the exigent teacher. 

If research is to be done honestly and scientifically, if all the 
truth—however unpalatable or awkwardly fitting—is to be sought 
and included in the finished product, then only a plan of action 
should be attempted at the outset. Construction of an outline, 
or apparent outline, would tend to preclude consideration of the 
unpalatable or of the awkward. The plan of action, on the other 
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hand, may be discarded altogether if it proves unworkable. Its 
suggestions may be expanded or modified. The purpose served by 
this plan of action is a preliminary purpose only; it is a kind of 
personal memorandum, that certain possibilities seem to inhere 
in a given situation, and that these must be investigated thoroughly 
before any real pattern, or problem, can emerge. 

At the same time that the student begins to jot down his ideas 
concerning the possibilities of research into a particular area, he 
should begin making a similar list of possible sources of information. 
Some students find it extremely helpful to make such lists in parallel 
columns; others employ slips of colored paper to indicate the places 
in which they hope to find material, reserving the traditional white 
slips or cards for making the actual notes on materials located. 
Whatever the determination of the student in this matter, con- 
sistency should be maintained. If the student decides on a particular 
size, color, and weight of paper on which to take his notes, he should 
preserve that decision throughout the entire process of doing this 
particular piece of research. If there is dissatisfaction with the 
note-taking tools in this case, he may change for the next. Any 
changes during the process of research itself would involve the re- 
copying of all notes to the new kind of paper, and—while this time- 
wasting procedure is to be deplored and avoided if possible—the 
student should have this principle impressed on him. All sorts of 
horrible examples might be mentioned; two students known to this 
writer do not yet have their master’s degrees, because they would 
not believe that research, and particularly note-taking, had to be 
done according to a consistent pattern. 

The student, then, should be encouraged to review or to learn 
for the first time the rules governing research, and to apply these 
rules to his own particular problem. He is still not ready for the 
process of outlining, although his complaints about the tedium of 
research and the desirability of getting at the outline may indicate 
that he thinks he is. His next procedure is to do the actual research 
according to the plan of action he has formulated, the availability 
of material for his problem, and the principles of research which 
his instructors have made familiar to him. 

It might be noted here that a formal pro-seminar, or its equiva- 
lent, is not absolutely essential for the student doing research. Re- 
spectable research work has been performed by students at the fifth- 
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and sixth-grade levels, as well as through the junior- and senior-high- 
school grades, through college, and even in some graduate classes, 
before formal instruction in research procedures had been given. 
Sometimes, it is true, this set of circumstances means that the pro- 
seminar instruction must undo the work, or amplify the instruction, 
given at some earlier time; in other instances, it indicates a gratify- 
ing, though unexpected, overflow from current graduate experi- 
ence to the lower levels of instruction. Grade-school and high-school 
students may learn much from their teachers who are simultaneously 
pursuing graduate courses, or have just completed them, if the 
procedures taught to the younger students are kept simple, and 
the principles of doing research are maintained unchanged. A 
younger student may be taught the one right and complete way to 
make a bibliographical entry; the one universally satisfactory way 
to make a note from books, periodicals, or even manuscripts; the 
essential principle that one does not tamper with the evidence, no 
matter how disconcerting it may seem. These ideas may be ampli- 
fied, and some accidental features of bibliographical entries and 
notes may be modified, but the student who has once learned the 
basic features of planning and doing research will not find in later 
years that he must make any soul-shaking variations on his accus- 
tomed procedure. 


PURSUING THE RESEARCH 


There will be many variations in the kind of research demanded 
by a preliminary plan. Within the physical or exact sciences, for 
example, the student may find that his plan requires him to perform 
experiments. He will know that these must be performed under 
carefully circumscribed conditions, or his results will not be valid. 
What he has seen and read, even in pre-high-school years, will 
make it clear to him that valid research cannot be undertaken if 
the conditions vary essentially from one experiment to the next. 
He will know, too, that if his problem requires him to secure inter- 
views connected with a particular economic, sociological, or political 
activity, he must be sure to include the same types of questions 
in each interview, and preferably to ask them in the same order 
and with the same phrasing. 

What the student wishes to discover is the truth inherent in a 
particular situation, and if he keeps this principle before him he 
will be aware that the obligations of research impose upon him 
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certain limits, quite unlike the limits which would be imposed upon 
someone undertaking creative composition. If the student is to use 
written records, he is especially wary of the particular hazards con- 
tained therein. He knows that he must read all, or at least the 
largest possible portion, of the books bearing upon his particular 
subject. The same principle applies to the use of journals contain- 
ing pertinent articles, to documents, manuscripts, letters, and all 
other written materials. During the process of reading these records, 
or perhaps during the stage of conducting experiments or interview- 
ing specialists in a given area, the student is following out the pre- 
liminary plan of action he has formed, or is modifying it according 
to his initial discoveries. 

There is no possible way to overemphasize the importance of his 
modifying the plan of action in accordance with the basic principle 
that he must discover and record, as far and as fairly as possible, 
the truth in the situation he is investigating. The plan of action 
may be modified because materials do not exist, although they had 
been thought to do so. It may be changed because the persons to 
be interviewed refuse to answer certain types of questions. It may 
be abbreviated or expanded, as the written records are found to 
be dismayingly voluminous, or disappointingly scanty. But it must 
never be modified because what the student finds is going to be 
inconvenient, disconcerting, or uncomfortable to report. The stu- 
dent may, of course, abandon a particular kind of research on these 
grounds, but he may not obscure the possibilities for himself or others 
of the truthful development at some future time of a particular 
problem. 

When the student has reached a reasonable assurance that the 
bulk of his work has been completed—no really conscientious student 
is ever completely satisfied that all the work has been done—he may 
proceed to the next step. This is the stage at which he wants to 
make an outline all over again, and this is the point at which he 
must be checked, or must check himself, once more. By far the 
most important stage of his work still lies before him. He must 
now examine diligently the results of his research. 


THE ESSENTIAL STEP: REFLECTIVE ANALYSIS 


While the student has been taking notes or performing experi- 
ments, he has been reflecting on his discoveries. He may even have 
formulated some striking phrases, an introductory paragraph, an 
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apt, extended rhetorical figure. He does not want to postpone put- 
ting these into his report, whatever its name may be, and he definitely 
does not want to review those interminable notes. The latter step 
must be taken, however, if he is really to produce a respectable 
report; as to the former, he might follow the example of some 
especially well-organized students, and jot down—perhaps again on 
a distinctively colored slip of paper—his inspirations so that they 
may be ready for him to use when the stage of composition has 
been reached. In the meantime, he must engage in the most diffi- 
cult step preliminary to the formation of his outline. 

This step involves a reflective analysis of the materials thus far 
collected. The notes must be reread and really assimilated. Not 
only their individual content, but their full meaning, and their 
relationship to each other, must be discovered, so far as that is 
possible. The student will find, at this stage, that he has taken 
many notes which are, or seem to be, duplicates of materials he 
has found somewhere else. He should not become discouraged at 
this evidence of similarity or identity within sources. The sameness 
may be due to the importance of particular facts or opinions, to 
the prevalence of views, to indebtedness to a common source, or 
possibly even to plagiarism. The essential factor for the student at 
this time is that the notes contain, so far as he can now determine, 
the nucleus of his problem. If his notes seem incomplete, he may 
renew the research, but when the notes are complete he must review 


all of them. 

Review alone will not enable the student to begin his outline, 
however, and again the impatient student will be annoyed at delay. 
He must now engage in the reflective analysis of the entire body 
of the notes he has just reviewed. If they have been taken properly 
and copiously, if they really do sum up a particular problem, there 
must be some way in which their meaning can be discerned. 

This matter of reflective analysis is usually bitterly resisted by 
students, especially if it seems to stretch out into days or weeks. 
Graduate students, in particular, want to arrange their notes into 
chapters or divisions, and begin writing immediately. In some such 
cases, their insistence upon following this procedure has resulted in 
their inclusion in chapter five of material which belonged in the 
introduction to a dissertation. Longer reflection, even if it is reflec- 
tion prolonged for several weeks, on the real inner meaning and 
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interconnection of the parts of the problem included in the notes, 
would prevent much haphazard writing, and would obviate a tre- 
mendous amount of re-writing. 

When the student sits back and thinks—the temptation is strong 
to follow the usage of the IBM motto, and write THINKS—about 
the notes he has taken, and the way each note is, or can be, related 
to every other, he begins to see a pattern. He begins, in actuality, 
to see the real nature, the essence, of the problem he has been attack- 
ing. As his reflections on the research continue, his realization of 
the problem should become clearer. He will, perhaps, jot down 
notes, rough phrases, or sentences, to assist him in putting this inner 
nature of the problem into better form. Eventually, if his research 
has been thorough and fruitful, and his analysis thoughtful and 
penetrating, he is ready to formulate a statement concerning his 
problem. 


ARTICULATION OF THE PROBLEM 


This statement should sum up the entire problem, much in the 
fashion that a topic sentence sums up the essential content of a 
paragraph. The body of material to be included in this sentence 
will be, certainly, much larger than the content of a paragraph. 
The principle, nevertheless, is the same; one statement, a sentence 
in compound form, should be sufficient to express the inner meaning, 
the essence, of the entire body of notes. 

Most students are, and many remain, entirely skeptical about 
the possibility of arriving at any such statement. Yet, if their 
research and reflection have been performed properly, there is no 
reason why this skepticism cannot be overcome. The compound 
sentence which they are going to employ will certainly be a com- 
pressed, condensed version of the entire truth concerning their prob- 
lem. So is the statement, “Man is a rational animal.” No one be- 
lieves that this statement contains the entire, the complete, the 
exhaustive truth about man; it does not pretend to do more than 
state the essential truth. The compound sentence for which the 
student has prepared himself through his research and his reflection 
is the essential truth, no more, concerning his problem. 

Compound sentences are not limited to two clauses, but for the 
purposes of the student three or more clauses—if they suggest them- 
selves—should lead to further reflection, and to further condensation. 
The compound sentence, in addition to expressing the inner mean- 
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ing of the student’s early work, is the first step in his synthesis of 
what has been analyzed. There is no reason why it should be drawn 
out, and every reason that it should be stated as succinctly as 
possible. Most students who become halfheartedly convinced that 
a compound sentence can be formulated then proceed to make the 
familiar error of crowding into it—or trying to do so—all the infor- 
mation they have found. The function of the sentence, like the 
function of the outline of which it will be the most important 
feature, is not to carry the entire meaning of the problem unaided, 
but to furnish the key, to state the essence, of the problem. No 
more—and that is enough. 

Even when he arrives at the stage where he believes that he can 
state the essence of his problem in a compound sentence, the stu- 
dent may find that he has been overly optimistic. His struggles to 
make such a statement may consume much time and energy, and 
cover many sheets of paper. What he regards as the end result, 
the finished product, may be subject to further modification after 
he has begun the articulation of the sentence. Nevertheless, he has 
made the most important contribution to the proper presentation 
of the outline when he has formulated this sentence, and from this 
point until the completion of his research report, no further strug- 
gles will be so painful. 


EXPANDING THE THEME SENTENCE 


When the sentence has been, at least roughly, composed, the 
student may then begin the actual outlining process. Clause 1 of 
the sentence becomes Roman numeral I of the outline; Clause 2 
becomes Roman numeral II. The student should know, and now 
is the time he should be told if he has never been told this before, 
that an outline is read from major entry to major entry, not from 
top to bottom. This manner of reading is necessitated because the 
true outline is constructed in this fashion, and thus shows relation- 
ships of a truly essential or integral nature. Thus, one reads the 
outline Roman numeral I, then Roman numeral II; one then reads 
A and B within Roman numeral I, then the subdivisions within 
A, then those within B, and so on. Only after all the subdivisions 
within each major portion of Roman numeral I have been ex- 
hausted does the reader proceed to an examination of Roman nu- 
meral II, where he repeats the procedure he has just employed 
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in Roman numeral I. If the student can be shown this, through 
some successful and properly articulated outline, he will be much 
better able to make his own outline. 

Under Roman numeral I, then, he expects to make two subdi- 
visions, or perhaps more. If he divides I at all, he must divide it 
into two sections, as his technical knowledge of outlining has already 
informed him. If he cannot find any way of dividing I, he had 
better rethink his entire problem; such a conclusion as that Roman 
numeral I cannot be divided would mean that Clause 1 was not 
really an important or essential feature of the real problem. 

Clause 1, or Roman numeral I, then, is to be divided into two sec- 
tions, A and B; other sections may be added, as necessary. Here again 
the student needs to be cautioned. These divisions, and there may 
well be more than two, though there should not be many more, 
must bear a direct relationship to the main clause contained in 
Roman numeral I, and to each other. Some students, satisfied that 
they have confected a compound sentence, and divided it into two 
portions, then proceed to list all the information they have acquired 
under either or both Roman numeral entries. This procedure in- 
volves almost as much of a mistake as failing to penetrate the real 
meaning of the material gathered, and it indicates at the very least 
a failure to understand the nature of the materials to be subordi- 
nated and co-ordinated under each Roman numeral. 

If the student discovers that he is making large numbers of entries 
under Roman numeral I, for example, he should ask himself whether 
he has exhausted the possibilities of arranging them under some 
easily discerned headings. Would they, for instance, be better pre- 
sented under some such categories as abstract and concrete; chron- 
ological and geographical; ancient and modern; conservative and 
liberal? Usually, a set of entries ranging from A through H can 
be reduced quite satisfactorily to two or three such categories as 
the ones just mentioned, and can'then be further subdivided under 
each such category to include the pertinent information once labeled 
A through H, but now, perhaps, 1 and 2 under A; 1, 2, 3 under 
B, and so on. 

When the student has proceeded through this synthesis under 
Roman numeral I, he can perform the same operation, usually more 
confidently, under Roman numeral II. Exactly the same strictures 
apply to this division as applied to the other. If a multiplicity of 
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capital-lettered subdivisions should occur under Roman numeral I, 
then recourse to some such principles as those seen in connection 
with Roman numeral I should be made. When the student has 
finished this procedure, and is reasonably well satisfied, the outline 
should be submitted for careful inspection and correction. 


USING THE OUTLINE ADVANTAGEOUSLY 


After the outline has been inspected and corrected wherever nec- 
essary, the student is ready to begin using it to make his research 
available to readers. Once again he arranges his notes, this time 
according to the divisions of the outline. An intelligent student 
will save himself much time in copying and recopying if he puts 
all the notes first into the categories offered by the outline—if he 
puts all the notes belonging within Roman numeral I in one place, 
for instance, and all those belonging within Roman numeral II in 
another. He may then proceed to arrange these still further under 
A, then under B; under 1, then under 2; under a, then under b, 
for each major division of his outline. 

When the entire set of notes has been thus arranged, the student 
should use his own method of marking each note. Thus, for ex- 
ample, he might put in the top right-hand corner of each card, 
in a distinctive color, the note I-A-1; I-B-2-a, or whatever is ap- 
propriate to the place which the note-occupies in the outline. When 
all the notes have thus been marked, or arranged to corroborate 
those thus marked, or discarded, the student may begin to write. 
The student should be cautioned not to be disappointed at the 
large number of notes he seems to have that are repetitious or imma- 
terial; these can always be used for corroborative evidence. 

The advantages of this system of arranging his notes will immedi- 
ately become obvious. Many students have remarked that the report, 
theme, or dissertation seemed almost to write itself. All the notes 
are to be found in almost exactly the order which the nature of 
the problem would demand. If there are some rearrangements 
which must be made, they are usually minor, and more frequently 
than not consist in giving a note or notes an additional place within 
the outline, which might make the note’s identification read: I-A-1, 
and also II-C-2-b. 

The student will also find that whether he uses longhand or a 
typewriter for his initial composition, it is a great comfort to be 
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able to put in his first draft: see I-A-1 (9), where the (9) means 
that his ninth note labeled I-A-1 is to be quoted or cited. He need 
not copy this passage interminably into each draft, but only into 
the finished draft. He may again employ the distinctive color used 
to mark the note to show him how much of the note he will quote 
or cite. He may also employ an additional code, for example [69], 
on each note, to show him what footnote number his note has be- 
come. This is an especially handy device for students who are 
allowed or encouraged to place all footnotes at the end of the 
entire report instead of at the bottom of each page. All the notes 
are neatly arranged in the order of their citation, and may quickly 
be typed independently of the major composition of the report. 


CHAPTER DIVISIONS 


Some students will proceed through all the stages just mentioned, 
and begin to write, while laboring under the last misapprehension: 
that each major portion of the outline corresponds to a chapter 
division or topical portion of the dissertation or report. If the true 
nature of the outline is understood, this misapprehension should 
soon be dispelled. The compound sentence expressed the essential 
truth concerning the research done on a particular problem; the 
outline expanded this sentence to show the fullness of that truth. 
Each part of the outline is integrally and logically related to every 
other part, but it is not necessary that each part of the outline have 
the same number of notes within it, nor be susceptible to the same 
kind of expansion as every other part. In actuality, such conditions 
hardly ever exist. 

Because there are two major divisions, then, there are not two 
chapters; because A and B are listed under each of the major di- 
visions, the student need not conclude that there will be four chap- 
ters. The number of chapters or subdivisions within the completed 
report will be determined very largely by the number and kind 
of notes taken, and by the student’s determination—based in large 
part upon the nature of the problem—of how he may best expand 
and expound upon the topic. The outline, on the other hand, re- 
mains the articulated framework from which he proceeds. Just 
as the architect may find it necessary to express in greater detail 
his specifications for a particular part of the building so that he 
and his assistants may know exactly how that part is related to 
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every other part, so the student may find that a certain portion 
of his outline is longer or more detailed than any other. It need 
not follow for him, any more than for the architect, that the cor- 
responding portion of his completed report will be longer, too; it 
may, in fact, be shorter. The function of the outline is to make 
clear the nature of the problem and the relation of its integral parts; 
the completed report is constructed according to the framework 
given in the outline, but any part of the completed report may have 
additional explanation, much as any part of a completed building 
may have additional ornamentation or landscaping, to emphasize 
its essential features. The framework of the building is no more 
affected by these features than the completed report is divorced 
from the outline through having fewer or more chapters than the 
major divisions of the outline might suggest. 

Experience has demonstrated, for example, that a student may 
well find that a logical division of his material into types of activity 
—where, let us say, the subject under discussion is the work of a 
public official—results in the construction of an outline with four 
major divisions: I, A and B; II, A and B. Writing the results of 
his research makes him employ a chronological order within the 
topics thus given, and he may find himself dividing his chapters 
into sections like these: Chapter I, derived from the outline under 
I, A, 1 a and b; Chapter II, derived from the outline under I, A, 
2 a, b, and c; Chapter III, derived from the outline under I, B, 1 
and 2; Chapter IV, derived from the outline under II, A, 1 and 2; 
Chapter V, derived from the outline under II, B, 1 a; Chapter VI, 
derived from the outline under II, B, 1 b, 2 a and b. This might 
be represented in a more graphic fashion, which will serve also 
to indicate the technical form to be followed, and the simplicity 
of a form which does not employ double parentheses or asterisks 
until absolutely necessary, as in the chart on the next page. 

Provided the outline conforms to the truths discovered, and the 
finished report conforms to the outline, there is no reason that the 
chapter divisions may not exemplify or expatiate upon these truths 
in whatever fashion seems most fitting. 


CONCLUSION 


The student who is willing to undertake research in the proper 
spirit, to pursue it to its obvious conclusion, and to present his 
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OUTLINE NUMBERING corresponds to CHAPTER 


I, 
A. 


a. 


b. 


findings in any sort of written fashion, may do himself and the 
cause of scientific research an immense service if he will take the 
time and the pains necessary to determine the exact, essential mean- 
ing of his work. Once he has found this, and has formulated an 
intelligible, valid statement which expresses the essence of his work, 
he may proceed to a synthesis of his findings through an articulation 
of this statement. When he has finished this consideration, he should 
have an outline which will immediately make clear both the essential 
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nature of his problem, and also all the integral portions of it. To the 
intelligent reader, this outline presents a graphic account of what is 
contained in the fuller, carefully documented research report, theme, 
or dissertation. When the outline is read—first Roman numeral 
I, then Roman numeral II; then A and B, then | and 2 under A, 
and so on, the importance and essence of the research is discovered. 
Proceeding from this to the amplification of the research as con- 
tained in the full report is a logical and thoroughly intelligible step. 
Outlining as done in the fashion herein described is outlining to 
order, that is, outlining attempted not as a mere technical exercise, 
nor as an empty fulfilling of an unreasonable request, but as the 
important principle by which the actual order within a given 
problem may be discovered and displayed. Outlining approached 
in this manner is much more challenging than outlining as it is 
usually taught; it is also far more rewarding, and it results in much 
more clearly integrated, forceful presentations of material. That 
it is possible to follow such an outline, the experience of many 
teachers and students—including the present writer—has made 
abundantly clear; the outline employed in the writing of this article 
is appended. 


OUTLINE OF THE ARTICLE 


Introduction: Lack of understanding of the nature, function, and 
method of making outlines has led to their abandonment or misuse 
at almost every educational level; 


I. The outlining of any projected paper involves first a reflective, 
analytical approach to the completed research; 


A. Earlier stages in the process of research are here presup- 


posed: 
1. Initial recognition of the problem; 


2. Formulation of a plan of action; 

a. a rudimentary outline, to be discarded or expanded 
or modified as circumstances may require; 

b. a listing of the major sources of information, and 
the consultation of these. 

. Pursuit of the research activity demanded by the prob- 
lem: e.g., 
a. performance of experiments; 
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b. securing of interviews; 
c. perusal of documents, manuscripts, articles, books, etc. 
B. When these stages have been completed, the researcher 
may proceed to the more abstract and difficult work: 
1. Careful, perhaps repeated, review of the notes taken 
or the work performed; 
. Reflection upon the results discovered, and their relation 
to each other; 
3. Penetration of the inner meaning of these results. 


II. after the period of reflection, an articulation leading to a syn- 
thesis of the problem should be possible. 
A. If the inner meaning of the problem has been discerned, 
it should be capable of expression in a compound sentence: 
1, Clause one to act as Roman numeral I; 
2. Clause two to act as Roman numeral IT. 
B. Each independent clause should be capable of division into 
two or more sections: 
1. Two sections because of the principle of division ; 
2. More if necessary, but with the possibility of other prin- 
ciples: 
a. abstract and concrete; 
b. chronological and geographical ; 
c. symbolic and actual, etc. 


. A scanning of the divisions of the outline, according to the 
manner of division—e.g., read I and then II; then A and 
B within I; then 1, 2, 3 within A; then a and b within 2, 
etc.—should immediately reveal both the essential and 
integral portions of the problem. 


Conclusion: real penetration of the value of outlining, and a 
realization that the outline is a principle of order, should cause a 
revival of its serious employment, particularly as an invaluable means 
of presenting the results of research. 

It should be noted that this outline also exemplifies the principle 
that an introduction must be matched with a conclusion, and that 
these should be related. Dissertations in particular, but also term 
papers, could profit handsomely if the use of the outline to order 
were understood and practiced. 


HANDING ON THE FAITH 


By Rev. Johannes Hofinger, S.J.* 


H OW OFTEN IN THE LAST FEW YEARS have I been asked 
by catechists of English-speaking countries, especially the United 
States, when Father Jungmann’s handbook of catechetics would be 
available in English. The first German edition of the book was pub- 
lished in 1953 (Josef Andreas Jungmann, S.J., Katechetik—Aufgabe 
und Methode der religidsen Unterweisung. Freiburg i. Br.: Herder, 
1953). In 1955 Lumen Vitae, the International Centre for Studies 
in Religious Education of Brussels, presented a French edition (Caté- 
chése—Objectifs et Méthodes de l’enseignement religieux. Bruxelles: 
Les Editions de Lumen Vitae, 1955). At that same time the Right 
Reverend Anthony N. Fuerst, an authority on catechetics in the 
United States, prepared an English translation. Certain unforeseen 
obstacles delayed the publication, however, until 1959.1 We are in- 
debted to Monsignor Fuerst who has unlocked the treasures of Jung- 
mann’s book to the catechists of the English-speaking world, includ- 
ing many thousands of catechists in mission countries. 

Although composed primarily for priest catechists in Germany 
and Austria, the book has, in fact, much to offer to catechists in 
other countries. One might go so far as to say that even at the 
time of its appearance the fundamental attitude of the book and 
some of its best suggestions were no longer new to German cate- 
chists, at least not to those who had carefully followed the cate- 
chetical literature of the past few decades. For them the special 
value of the book lay more in that it presented the results of the 
modern catechetical renewal in a direct, concise and detached man- 
ner. Given its viewpoint, the book may have even more to offer 
when it reaches areas and people who until now have not had the 
opportunity to become acquainted with the latest phases of modern 
catechetics. 


THE SHIFT FROM METHOD TO CONTENT 


Father Jungmann himself sees the characteristic quality and spe- 
cial task of his book in the emphasis given to material catechesis, 


* Father Johannes Hofinger, S.J., is director of the Institute of Mission 
Apologetics, Manila, P.I. . 

1J. A. Jungmann, Handing on the Faith, trans. A. N. Fuerst (New York: 
Herder and Herder, 1959). The address is 7 West 46th Street, New York 
36, New York. 
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that is, to the content of catechetical instruction. In order to equip 
our catechists well for their great apostolate we have to train them 
not in the techniques of teaching only. They require from us more 
than methods. We must see that they get, above all else, a striking 
religious insight into their vocation as God’s messengers, and a 
thorough understanding of Christian doctrine as the message they 
have to proclaim. The English edition expresses this genuinely keryg- 
matic attitude of Father Jungmann’s book very well even in the 
title, Handing on the Faith. The book can be called the first hand- 
book of modern catechetics in which the shift from method to con- 
tent, to a preoccupation with the catechetical material, has been 
made with full knowledge and deliberate intent. This fundamental 
position marks the whole work, but it comes to light most strikingly 
in the section entitled “The Catechism.”” 

Father Jungmann knows that catechists need more than prac- 
tical directions; he strives to help them to understand and appreci- 
ate the aims of modern catechetics; he wants to blaze the trail for 
catechetical development. From this viewpoint the appendix is one 
of the most important parts of the book. Jungmann, master of the 
art of going back to the beginning, successively treats “The Apostles’ 
Creed,” “The Kerygma in the History of the Pastoral Activity of 
the Church,” and finally “Kerygmatic Theology.” He exposes with 
simplicity and clarity the content and structure of the primitive 
Christian message (kerygma) ; he outlines its successive adventures 
in the course of centuries, and from them deduces the pastoral 
task of our times: “The restoration of the kerygma to its full power 
and clarity is, therefore, a principal task of modern pastoral work.’’* 

In this appendix, Jungmann gives a summary of the fundamental 
statements of his important and no longer available book, Die Froh- 
botschaft und unsere Glaubensverkiindigung (The Good News and 
Our Preaching). It appeared in 1936 (Regensburg: Pustet), and 
caused possibly more revision of the content of catechetical instruc- 
tion than any book of modern times. It contributed decisively to- 
wards the development of the first period of the catechetical renewal, 
centered on method, into a second centered on the content. Since 
this landmark of modern catechetics has never been published in 
English, the summary Jungmann provides in the appendix of Hand- 


2 Tbid., pp. 114-151. 
Tbid., p. 397. 
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ing on the Faith is of special interest. In 1938 an American Jesuit, 
now professor of theology, had prepared for his private use a quite 
“comprehensive summary of this basic book of the kerygmatic re- 
newal. His text is now available in a mimeographed edition: The 
Good Tidings and Our Profession of Faith (Notre Dame, Indiana: 
University of Notre Dame Liturgy Program). Father Jungmann 
is at present working on a second German edition. 


THE KERYGMATIC TASK OF THEOLOGY 


The shift from method to content of catechesis requires in its 
turn a kerygmatic conception of theology. What Jungmann is asking 
for is in no way a new, separate branch of theology having a pre- 
carious existence side by side with scholastic theology. It is simply 
a more kerygmatic orientation of theology because of the task of 
that science in the service of divine revelation and Christian life. 
Wherever Christian theology is understood and consistently culti- 
vated as the explication of Christian revelation, that is of God’s 
message of our salvation in Christ, the goal of kerygmatic theology 
is actually realized in its essentials. From this point on, we can 
drop the term entirely. In order to exclude any misunderstanding 
it may be better to avoid the term “kerygmatic theology” and speak 
of the kerygmatic orientation of theology. Although much has 
already been accomplished in this field during the past few years, the 
greater part still remains to be done. A more kerygmatic orienta- 
tion of the theological courses in the seminaries is particularly needed. 
The training of future priest-messengers depends on this; unless it 
is carried out, there can be no way of reviving kerygma in the 
whole of Christian preaching as the present state of Christianity 
so urgently demands. 


METHOD IS ALSO IMPORTANT 


The emphasis which Jungmann’s book lays on the content of 
catechesis does not mean that we are allowed to leave the question 
of method in the background or to minimize it. Jungmann him- 
self certainly did not. In the preface to his book he evinces his 
appreciation of the advances made in the field of catechetical meth- 
od during the first decades of this century: “It is now possible to 
sift and evaluate—in the calm which the passage of time brings— 
what former decades have achieved at such great expense of labor 
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and time.” These achievements of the pioneers of modern cate- 
chetics not only deserve our sincere admiration, but they are to be 
“(incorporated ) into a unified concept of (the subject) which would 
be adequate to the task of proclaiming the faith.”* By its balance 
with respect to the kerygmatic aspects of the catechetical apostolate, 
Jungmann’s book becomes the model handbook of catechetics for 
the second phase of the catechetical renewal. 


METHOD MORE IMPORTANT THAN METHODS 


We cannot but admire Jungmann’s exposition of the leading 
principles of catechetical method. His first care is to put forward 
the elements which are needed for all religious instruction more or 
less. He thus intentionally speaks of “the one” method which per- 
mits and even requires a variety of applications according to the 
matter at hand. 

It is precisely the great progress in methodology of the past few 
decades that brings with it the danger of splitting religious instruc- 
tion into a multitude of particular “methods,” so that instead of 
having one method we end in a catechetical muddle. The various 
methods can be justified in themselves, but as soon as we lose sight 
of the first principles of any solid instruction we are laboring, like 
artisans, with a method we have just forged for ourselves. On the 
contrary, a thorough knowledge of the leading principles derived 
from an insight into the very meaning of the process of human for- 
mation will enable the catechist to use the various methods and 
techniques of teaching rightly. Since all of the latter derive their 
value from those leading principles, applying them to different 
catechetical situations comprises the less difficult task. 

Solid knowledge of the principles of catechetical method is still 
more necessary if we find we want to teach lay helpers the principal 
elements of catechesis. In such cases especially, any overstressing 
of particular methods or lack of the necessary insight into the es- 
sentials of a solid catechetical instruction will result in a deplorable 
dilettantism and formalism. 

Father Jungmann does not deny, of course, the possibility and 
even necessity of various forms of religious instruction. But he lets 
us understand these different forms as modifications of the ultimately 
one method, according to different catechetical tasks and subjects. 


*Ibid., Preface. 
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First he demonstrates the catechetical method with the classical 
exemplification of catechesis: “catechism-catechesis.”° With his 
habitual skill he gives a genetic exposition of the inductive method 
which was in fact first developed in connection with catechism- 
catechesis. Then he points out how the first formulation of this 
method, which we have in the so-called method of Munich, is by 
its nature open to further development. It has to be “vitalized” 
through the “principle of activity” (learning by doing) and by the 
“principle of personal experience.” Finally, he shows how this meth- 
od in its essential points can be applied to other subjects such as 
study of the Bible, history of the Church, and liturgy. 


DO WE NEED NEW CATECHISMS? 


By far the longest, and certainly one of the most important sec- 
tions of the book deals with the catechism. The chapter was written 
two years before the new German Catechism was published. One 
may say that this catechism is the first which in all essential points 
follows the principles laid down by Jungmann. In the German 
original of his book he mentioned the Baltimore Catechism in this 
chapter on catechism, without any explicit statement on its value. 
Sine ira et studio, he simply lays down the general principles which 
must be applied in getting a just appreciation of catechisms already 
in use, which prevail over praiseworthy attempts to get better ones. 

In almost all countries where there is advanced catechetical ac- 
tivity, including the United States, it has been more and more com- 
monly admitted in recent years that the catechism now in use urgent- 
ly needs revision. There are some in every country who recommend 
“making do” with certain modification of the present catechism. 
Whoever agrees with Father Jungmann’s principles will scarcely 
feel tempted to rest satisfied with such a compromise. Yet the 
chapter on the catechism in no way expresses a private opinion of the 
famous author; it only presents in a clear, modest and substantiated 
way the common doctrine of modern catechetics. 

Here, too, Jungmann suggests the right approach to the problem 
of today by reflection on the origin of the catechism and its develop- 
ment in the past. In order to serve Christian faith most efficiently 
in our times, far-reaching changes such as those of past ages will 
doubtless be necessary. In the light of catechetical history it is fully 


5 Ibid., p. 186. 
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understandable why Jungmann first asks if a catechism as a sys- 
tematic exposition of Christian doctrine is really necessary for solid 
religious instruction in our times. He gives an affirmative answer 
to this important question as far as the religious instruction of later 
years is concerned. The way in which he answers the question on 
the educational possibility and even necessity of such a systematic 
exposition determines to a great extent his recommendations for 
the right shape of the catechesis. 


HOW TO SHAPE NEW CATECHISMS? 


With regard to the structure of catechisms, Jungmann expresses 
himself with his usual reserve, but clearly in favor of a so-called 
“lesson unit” catechism or “catechism of exposition.” In this type 
of book the catechetical material is carefully divided into lesson 
units; each lesson unit contains the presentation of the subject in 
the form of a short narration, an explanation of it, and application. 
The most renowned example of this type at present is the new Ger- 
man Catechism.* ' 

The fundamental argument in favor of the “lesson unit” cate- 
chism is that it obliges the untrained or perhaps less willing cate- 
chist to hold to the true catechetical method. This argument is 
especially valuable where a number of catechists are not very certain 
of the use of the inductive method. A catechism of exposition is 
chiefly meant for school or paraschool religious instruction, for ex- 
ample in a catechumenate. 

Significant of Jungmann’s own attitude and an important an- 
swer to the question of the timeliness of revising our present cate- 
chisms is his statement: 

More important than the questions dealing with the ex- 
ternal form of the catechism are those which are focused on 
its internal structure, on the choice and the arrangement 
of Christian doctrine, by which it can best fulfil its task of 
transmitting the “good news” of faith. . . . Increased knowl- 
edge and fuller experience . . . have awakened us to the 
realization that this reform in formal methodology hardly 
completes half the task. We must re-examine fundamentals 
and attempt a material-kerygmatic reformation.’ 


5A Catholic Catechism (American edition; New York: Herder and 
Herder, 1959). For an evaluation of this catechism, see J. Hofinger, S.J., 
“Is the New German Catechism Worthy of Being Studied?” Catholic School 
Journal, LVIII (June, 1958), 36-38. 


7Jungmann, op. cit., pp. 136-138. 
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After this fundamental statement, Father Jungmann shows in de- 
tail what such a rearrangement of the catechetical material would, 
in fact, mean. Here, too, the new German Catechism is the best 
illustration of the principles stressed by Jungmann. 


SOME MINOR ITEMS 


Throughout the book the author remains conscious of the special 
problem of modern catechetics which he expresses very well in 
this way: “Our age is filled with so much noise and is so preoc- 
cupied with material things that voices from a higher world can 
hardly be heard, and it is not at all easy to convey the word of 
God effectively.”"* Thus his whole book, although composed for 
Christian children in central Europe, adopts a basically “missionary 
attitude” without mentioning the missions. The reader wili notice 
this in many items in the book. The following sections seem to be 
among those of especially high missionary value: “Teaching and 
Education,” with its emphasis on the formative function of cate- 
chetical work; “The Basic Catechism,” dealing with the minimum 
of religious knowledge and dispositions which we must ensure that 
all pupils acquire; “Concentration” on the decisive points of our 
message as the unifying and formative power of religious instruction; 
“Christian Doctrine and the Child’s Intellectual Capacity,” with 
its enlightening distinction of a right and wrong catechetical adapta- 
tion. 

The reader who keeps in mind the fact that the book was not 
written for the United States should be in no way surprised if he 
comes across occasional directions given to teachers which originate 
in an entirely different catechetical situation than he faces in his 
own country. The most significant example of this may be Jung- 
mann’s attitude toward lay catechists. Although he sincerely wel- 
comes the collaboration of lay teachers, he nevertheless considers 
priest catechists to be the “normal solution.” Everyone knows how 
different the catechetical situation of central Europe is in this matter 
from that of the United States. 

Catechists will be happy to find in Jungmann’s book well-selected 
references to the best literature on all important aspects and prob- 
lems of modern catechetics. It is highly significant that the articles 
quoted are to be found to a large extent in Lumen Vitae and 


8 Ibid., Preface. 
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Katechetische Blatter. That gives the catechist a hint as to where 
he can procure the best information in the vast field of modern 
catechetics. In preparing the English adaptation, Monsignor Fuerst 
was in a rather difficult situation with regard to references to pro- 
fessional literature in English. It was frequently not easy to find 
English and American books or articles which followed the same 
line, although they dealt with the same subject. 

Although originally written for priest catechists primarily, the 
book will be of great help to the many thousands of brothers, sisters 
and laymen in the United States who work in the catechetical apos- 
tolate. There is nothing in the book which requires professional study 
of philosophy or scholastic theology. Its clear and concise presenta- 
tion of the essentials recommends it to be used as a textbook of cate- 
chetics in seminaries, motherhouses and other centers of catecheti- 
cal training. 

Not all of our busy lay catechists, however, will find the necessary 
time to study Father Jungmann’s book. The question remains, is 
there a brief, simple and yet solid booklet which presents the quintes- 
sence of modern catechetics? We think so, and we recommend it: 
The Art of Teaching Catechism by the Reverend Hans Staffner, 
S.J.° Father Staffner is the director of the Catechetical Centre of 
All India in Poona. This excellent booklet has already been cir- 
culated in tens of thousands of copies. It is in no way an excerpt 
from the Jungmann book but it shows the same approach to Chris- 
tain doctrine, although in a most simplified form. For both Father 
Jungmann and Father Staffner, the characteristic point is that cate- 
chetical method has to be seen and presented as handmaid of the 
Christian message. 


* * 


Revenue receipts in 1956 for county-unit public school 
systems amounted to $968 million. The average salary of 
instructional staff members amounted to $3,490. Current 
expenditures per pupil in average daily attendance aver- 
aged $205. On teacher salaries, the small counties, those 
with populations under 2,500, spent 40 per cent more per 
pupil than the large counties. 


®Hans Staffner, S.J., The Art of Teaching Catechism (2d ed.; Nagpur: 
Pushpa Publishers, 1958), 32 pp. Available in the United States through the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, 443 Church Street, San Francisco 14, 
Californi 


AN EVALUATION OF TEACHER EDUCATION 
IN CATHOLIC COLLEGES FOR WOMEN 


By Sister Mary Austin Schirmer, O.S.B.* 


FINDINGS ON STANDARD VI 


SPECIFICALLY, EACH PROFESSION looks to its novices or 
cadets to realize the future dreams of its scope of activity. The 
medical intern is the doctor’s hope; the prospective teacher is the 
joy of the teaching profession. Each of these professions longs to per- 
petuate itself because of the worth there is in doing good to man, 
and in the interest of this perpetuation, doctor and teacher appren- 
tice the novice in their respective works. 

This experience of apprenticeship is a vital point in the training 
for the teaching profession. It provides stimulus and method. It 
often sets the “tone” which the future teacher will adopt for many 
days—perhaps for every day. 

Because of the importance of professional laboratory experience, 
the NCATE sets up Standard VI of its criteria. The standard which 
is very detailed, is not quoted here in its entirety. 


Standard VI—Professional Laboratory Experiences 
for Prospective Teachers 


Professional laboratory experiences constitute an essential 
part of the professional education sequence for the prepara- 
tion of teachers and of persons for all other professional 
school positions. The importance of such experiences and 
the necessity for being specific with reference to standards 
concerning them justify giving this aspect of teacher educa- 
tion a special heading in the standards.” 


* Sister Mary Austin Schirmer, O.S.B., Ph.D., is head of the Education 
Department at Mount St. Scholastica College, Atchison, Kansas. This is 
the third and final article in a series of three published here as the abstract 
of her doctoral dissertation, entitled “An Evaluation of Teacher Education 
Programs in a Selected Group of Catholic Liberal Arts Colleges for Women,” 
which was completed at The Catholic University of America in June, 1959. 
+++ 5 saaeaaee the first article of the series in April, and the second in May, 
1959. 

52NCATE, Standards and Guide for Acceditation of Teacher Education, 
1957, op. cit., p. 18. 
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Current Trends Relative to Standard VI 
Provision for Laboratory Experiences 


Although student teaching is the most necessary laboratory experi- 
ence, a well-organized teacher education program will provide lab- 
oratory experience in a gradually increasing spread throughout 
several years, in order that contacts with youth during that time will 
contribute toward making a better student teacher and ultimately a 
better-prepared teacher. 

The guarantee of a minimum amount of professional laboratory 
experience prior to student teaching is frequently insured by making 
laboratory experience a distinct requirement of certain professional 
courses. In this study, statistics on laboratory experiences indicate 
that almost two-thirds of the colleges have provided for them as 
course requirements. Some provide opportunities but do not require 
them. 

The colleges requiring laboratory experience reported on the kind 
of activities in which the students participated. Those referring to 
elementary and secondary teachers, respectively, reflect a wide 
spread of types of experience. One might conclude from this that 
the courses requiring laboratory experience are generally well organ- 
ized. Considering the totality of colleges in the study, however, one 
would regard the area of professional laboratory experiences as one 
of the weaker phases of the program, since a little more than one- 
third of the colleges do not require them prior to student teaching. 


Laboratory Experiences not Associated with Specific Courses 


In addition to the colleges with courses which required laboratory 
experiences as part of the assignment, seventeen colleges include 
certain such experiences but do not associate them with any specific 
courses. 

In one institution a twenty-four clock hour requirement of off- 
campus experience with children is required by and administered 
through the Director of Teacher Education. In three other institu- 
tions, the Directors of Teacher Education provide opportunity for 
and strongly recommend laboratory experience and require reports 
concerning the quality of performance on the part of the student. 

In four institutions, laboratory experiences are channeled through 
extracurricular organizations such as the SNEA, sociology clubs, the 
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Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, and so on. Three institutions 
work out activities with children through individual conferences with 
prospective student teachers in which aptitudes of the student are a 
prime factor in experience placement. Serving as a teacher-aid 
in September of the junior year is “expected” in one college. In 
another the students in secondary education observe and participate 
for twenty hours in high-school guidance under the Director of 
Guidance in the public schools. 

The remaining three institutions provide, urge, and encourage 
laboratory experiences but are not officially responsible for their 
administration. 


Student Teaching 


Laboratory experience in student teaching must be organized, 
guided and supervised in every phase of the program. Trends in 
current student teaching practice indicate that the first semester of 
the senior year is the time when most colleges offer student teaching 
for elementary and secondary teachers. The mean number of weeks 
spent by prospective elementary teachers is eleven, and for secondary 


teachers, thirteen. However, on an average, elementary teachers 
spend thirty to sixty hours more in the total student teaching assign- 
ment than do secondary teachers. Both groups spend a little more 
than half of the time in actual teaching and a little less than half in 
observation and participation combined. 

The most current practice is half-day student teaching arrange- 
ments at both levels (elementary, about 44 per cent; secondary about 
33 per cent) ; although interviews indicated that the trend toward 
full-day elementary teaching is increasing steadily. Supervisory visits 
average five for elementary prospective teachers and three for sec- 
ondary, with sixty minutes the mean length of time for each visit. 

According to data gathered concerning the number and kind of 
schools available for student teaching, public and parochial schools 
seem to provide sufficient facilities for student teaching experiences. 

One unusual arrangement reported is a course entitled “Applica- 
tion of Elementary School Teaching Methods,” taken by prospective 
elementary teachers in the second semester of the junior year. This 


53 This apparent discrepancy can be accounted for by the fact that about 
28 per cent of the elementary student teachers spend full days and only 16 
per cent of secondary teachers spend full days. 
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course is included in the junior-year program because it serves as an 
introduction to student teaching which is done in the senior year. 
It is conducted in the public school for an hour each day and is 
co-ordinated by its administrators. In general, the course consists of 
a lecture or demonstration on Monday, observation on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, and participation on Thursday and Friday.™ 


Working Relations with Public School 
Systems and State Education Officials 


Sixty-two of the sixty-six colleges questioned felt that progress in 
working with public schools and state education authorities was 
either unnecessary because of already desirable conditions or had 
improved significantly within the past five years. Three colleges did 
not reply to this item; one gave a negative response. 

Reasons for the cordial response included wider supervisory serv- 
ices by college personnel in the schools accepting their student teach- 
ers, college assemblies and meetings which bring public school super- 
intendents and supervising teachers to the campuses where teachers 
are educated, attendance at national and regional meetings of the 
TEPS, personal and direct contact in general, and conferences 
between departments of education and public school officials. 

One college attributed the pleasant situation to the standardization 
of almost all parochial schools and to meetings on the college campus 
with teacher groups and city and state officials. Many answers indi- 
cated enthusiastic public school reception of Catholic-educated teach- 
ers both as practice teachers and as instructors after graduation. 
Public school officials in one city invite the college there to recruit 
students from their schools. 

The almost unanimous enthusiastic tone of responses to this ques- 
tion would indicate that co-operation of state departments and 
public schools with Catholic teacher education programs is one of 
the finest features of the current effort. 


Regulations of Public School Systems 


Asked if their teacher education programs were inhibited in any 
way by limitations or regulations of local public school system or 


‘4 Interview with Sister Rosalia, R.S.M., dean, Salve Regina College, New- 
port, Rhode Island, March 1, 1958. 

S5Interview with Sister Mary Esther, R.S.M., acting dean, Mercyhurst 
College, Erie, Pennsylvania, March 6, 1958. 
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state education officials, only four colleges gave unqualified affirma- 
tive answers, two made no comment, and sixty gave either qualified 
approval of the effect of regulations or pointed out certain areas only 
in which their programs were hampered. 

Aspects of inhibiting regulations were said to be state requirements 
for elementary education, occasional difficulty in borrowing the time 
of public employees, the subsidizing of supervisors of student teachers 
from state colleges with no such subsidy for those from private insti- 
tutions, a fee of $75 for student teachers doing practice teaching in 
public schools, differing requirements of many states, undue chang- 
ing of requirements, the state department of education’s setting up 
requirements difficult for liberal arts colleges, problems inherent in 
the huge size of the school district, limitations on the number of 
practice teachers permitted in the city public schools, specific course 
requirements for certification which could be included in a broader 
subject area, and the limitation of being assigned sometimes to 
inconvenient schools. 

One particular difficulty was thus expressed: “Since we do not 
have a major in education and hence do not allot free periods for 
practice teaching, the requirements of some schools that student 
teachers must teach in unbroken periods, i.e., six full weeks of full 
day of teaching limits the number of schools to which our students 
can apply for practice teaching.” Another school has difficulty in 
being permitted to supervise student teachers. 

Again, however, the overtones of response to this question indicate 
for the most part cordial relationships. “In many cases,” one school 
recorded, “both materials and time are gladly given by public school 
officials.” “It is widely recognized that our private teacher education 
institutions are making a public contribution,” this same school 
remarked. 

One large college noted exceptionally fine co-operation with all 
the city public school officials. Another college finds its state depart- 
ment “co-operative, tolerant and just. It would approve a program 
demonstrated to be good. It encourages experimentation and initia- 
tive.” The same encouragement to “go ahead faster with different 
programs and experimentations” is reported by another college. 

The “inhibitions” reported by the colleges as a result of local and 
state regulations seem to result, for the most part, from time and 
space difficulties. In attitudes, local and state officials are consid- 
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ered, in general, cordial co-operators in the work of teacher educa- 
tion carried on by Catholic colleges. 


Summary on Standard VI 


Only two-thirds of the colleges require professional laboratory 
experiences in connection with appropriate education courses. It 
would seem that all colleges should require laboratory experiences 
at least in one course prior to student teaching. 

Judging from the personnel responsible for the assignment and 
supervision of student teachers, one might conclude that the working 
relationship between colleges and local schools is generally good. 

The number of schools available for laboratory experiences in 
relation to the number of teachers completing the program (1956- 
57) would seem to be sufficient to provide effective educational 
experience. 

Supervision is an area which needs improvement, since the mean 
number of supervisory visits made is small in comparison with the 
mean number of weeks spent in student teaching. 

Encouraging, too, with a few exceptions, is the response of the 
public school system and the state departments to the work being 
done both in the Catholic colleges which teach teachers and in the 
young teachers who come from those colleges into classrooms. 

The application of theory to practice is not an easy one. Neither 
can it be simply taught. It must be acquired and the good teacher 
is one who continues to learn it throughout a lifetime. The impor- 
tance of laboratory experience in preparation for work with the 
most important creatures of God’s world seems, therefore, to be self- 
evident. It is a significant step in the right road of competent, far- 
reaching, and joyful teaching. Laboratory experience should help 
to make that effective teacher who will permeate the young with an 
understanding of life and work to attain its true goal, as Pope Pius 
XII so earnestly desired. 


FINDINGS ON STANDARD VII 


Although superior facilities and adequate instructional materials 
do not constitute a good teacher-education program, they contrib- 
ute greatly toward its effectiveness. Standard VII of the NCATE 
criteria supports this view: 
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Standard VII—Facilities and Instructional 
Materials for Teacher Education 

The strength of a teacher education program is deter- 
mined in part by the supporting facilities, equipment, and 
materials of instruction. The statement outlining accept- 
able standards in this area is based on the assumption that 
the institution has acceptable facilities, equipment, and 
materials of instruction to support a strong program in 
general education and subject-matter specialization. This 
standard deals, therefore, only with what an institution 
should have by way of facilities, equipment, and materials 
to support an adequate program of professional education.” 


Current Trends Relative to Standard VII 

In the study, co-operating colleges were asked to check a list of 
facilities and instructional materials and to indicate the degree of 
satisfaction given by each in their institutions. While such an 
appraisal is subjective in part, it has the compensative factor of a 
qualitative element. 

In instructional library materials the availability of major periodi- 
cals, materials for basic professional education courses, and of spe- 
cialized materials for each curriculum was satisfactory in 59 colleges 
(about 89 per cent of all), 57 colleges (approximately 87 per cent) 
so reporting on major periodicals, and 52 colleges (almost 79 per 
cent), so reporting on specialized materials. Audio-visual materials 
were available in varying degrees of satisfaction in 88 per cent of 
the colleges. 

Classrooms, equipment, and the housing of the professional library 
were also satisfactory in more than 85 per cent of the colleges. 
Facilities with which less than 50 per cent of the respondents were 
satisfied included: availability of rooms with special arrangements 
for remedial work, space for research for special projects, special 
equipment for research. Similarly, less than 50 per cent of the 
colleges were satisfied with the amount of money spent in 1956-57 
for research by the faculty in professional education. Regardless 
of how one conjectures, it seems obvious that the “research area” 
needs researching. 

Eight of the fourteen items (facilities or instructional materials) 
listed as part of this Standard VII are satisfactory in 70 per cent or 
more of the co-operating colleges; two items are satisfactory in more 


53NCATE. Standards and Guide for Accreditation of Teacher Education, 
1957, op. cit., p. 23. 
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than 50 per cent of the colleges; and only four items are satisfactory 
in less than 50 per cent of the participating institutions. 


Programs for Improvement Now in Progress 


Thirty institutions reported that one or more programs are in 
progress for the improvement of facilities or instructional materials. 
At twelve schools, the erection of new buildings is underway. Five 
stated this in general terms. Of these, one specific comment was: 
“We have recently built a new college; the education department 
participated in the planning, and we think we have all the modern 
facilities necessary for effective teaching.”*’ Other more limited 
answers included an increase in classrooms, new libraries, and a new 
auditorium. 

The addition of audio-visual rooms or the increase in audio-visual 
materials has expanded facilities in seven schools. In one of these 
besides a specific audio-visual room, additional bookshelves, files for 
instructional materials and bulletin boards for education classrooms 
are being planned. 

Five schools, realizing the increased demand for language teachers 
have recently inaugurated language departments or laboratories for 
that purpose. Of the colleges visited, two pointed out newly equipped 
language laboratories of the finest quality. One of these, modeled 
after the Purdue University plan, has received a grant of $4,000 
for additional language laboratory equipment.” Although in a less 
advanced stage, plans for a language laboratory are being made in 
one other institution with the assured financial support of a grant 
from the Raskob Foundation, which at the same time will promote 
a “Thinking Curriculum.”” 


57Interview with Sister Mary of St. Michael, chairman, Department of 
— College of the Holy Names, Oakland 19, California, March 28, 
_ 8Interview with Sister Dorilda, S.S.A., chairman, Department of Educa- 
tion, Anna Maria College, Paxton, Massachusetts, March 2, 1958, and Sister 
Charles Marie, O.S.F., chairman, Department of Education, College of St. 
Francis, Joliet, Illinois, March 11, 1958. 

59 Letter from Sister Ambrose, education professor on leave of absence from 
the College of St. Francis, Joliet, Illinois, October 25, 1958. 

® The project was proposed to Sister Mary Theresa Brentano, O.S.B., co- 
ordinator of Mount St. Scholastica’s Tape Institute, by Philip H. Cooms, 
research director for the Ford Fund for the Advancement of Education. The 
Fund had given $20,000 for the development of the curriculum for first and 
second grade students duriug the year of 1958-59. The Raskob Foundation 
for Catholic Activities, Inc., has collaborated with the Fund by a $23,000 
gift for the special laboratory. 
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This Research Laboratory for the formation of a “Thinking 
Curriculum” is in progress at Mount St. Scholastica College, Atchi- 
son, Kansas. The laboratory, featuring thirty dual-track recorders, 
will enable students to receive stimulus to their thinking from one 
track on the recorder and to give their response on the other track. 
The research, conducted in individual booths, will obviate the possi- 
bility of one student’s influence on another in responses, and the 
hesitancy which more timorous students feel in the presence of more 
aggressive companions. 

The purpose of the “Thinking Curriculum” is to provide the stu- 
dent with an opportunity to think his way through the curriculum. 
It keeps in mind the greater menial challenges which can profitably 
be given many students in view of their greatly enriched experiential 
background through such media as television, radio and travel. It 
aims to develop the mental capacities of the student to the fullest 
extent. Carefully prepared recordings enable the pupil to recognize, 
define and analyze problems in simple life situations and to guide 
him in the drawing of inferences and the processes of reasoning. 
In its positive aspect, the new study implies the improvement of 
processes by which the student realizes his capacities as a rational 
being. In its negative aspect, the “Thinking Curriculum” would 
train him to avoid the causes of inadequate or faulty use of his 
mental powers.” 

Another college visited expected to install extensive listening and 
speaking equipment for French, Spanish, and German during the 
summer of 1958. Records, films, and tape recorders are used widely 
by faculty and student teachers in another college where there is 
demand for modern language teachers at the elementary level. 

Improvement in library facilities has recently occupied six schools: 
“the housing of an elementary and secondary curriculum library with 
available classroom teaching materials,”"* setting up a children’s 
library, a curriculum library, and significant addition to the edu- 
cation section of the regular college library. 

New or expanded educational and curriculum laboratories are in 


*1 Interview with Sister Mary Theresa, O.S.B., research associate, Depart- 
ment of Education, Mount St. Scholastica College, Atchison, Kansas, Novem- 
ber 23, 1958. 

62 Interview with Sister M. John Francis, $.$.N.D., president, Mount Mary 
College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, March 10, 1958. 

63 Interview with Sister Francis Jane, S.L., chairman, Department of Edu- 
cation, Loretto Heights College, Loretto, Colorado, April 1, 1958. 
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progress at seven. In one of these, the curriculum laboratory will 
serve prospective and inservice teachers with materials and equip- 
ment accessible for lesson presentation and related teacher activities 
such as making murals, friezes, and dioramas.™ 

Changes indirectly necessitating improved facilities and instruc- 
tional materials were suggested by the following answers: provision 
for extended student teaching has been made possible at one insti- 
tution; salary revision and additional lay faculty members by an- 
other; “constant curriculum study” and unifying the components of 
the education department by two colleges. 


Summary on Standard VII 


A healthy dissatisfaction with facilities and instructional materials 
in certain areas and a just appraisal of solid worth in others are 
evident from the responses concerning requirements of Standard 
VII of the NCATE criteria. Strengths in the area of library and 
weaknesses in the field of research are both significant and recog- 
nized as such by most of the respondents. 

The fact that thirty, slightly less than half, of the co-operating 
colleges are currently engaged in programs for the improvement of 
facilities indicates the vitality of Catholic colleges. The improvement 
programs reported present varying degrees of major projects which 
are not annual occurrences in the life of the college. New buildings, 
additions to audio-visual materials, equipment of language labora- 
tories, increased library facilities, and other special teacher-education 
aids are areas receiving emphasis in the current college programs for 
improving facilities and instructional materials. 

Finally, the composite picture shows that the advantages seem to 
outweigh the disadvantages. The institutions in the study are meet- 
ing the demand of the professional standard and following the think- 
ing of His Holiness Pius XII whose recognition of the influence of 
instructional materials and facilities for learning is evident from the 
following statement: 


. . » Men have sought, and not without happy results, 
to measure the importance of the different elements that 
condition the assimilation of scholastic material by means 
of the memory and the intelligence of the pupil. They 


“Interview with Sister Charles Marie, O.S.F., chairman, Department of 
Education, College of St. Francis, Joliet, Illinois, March 11, 1958. 
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consider material factors, such as furniture, lighting, types 
of books, composition of pictures and of sounds. And they 
consider intellectual conditions properly so called, such as 
centering: of varied interests according to local circum- 
stances and age, and associations of memory which a well- 
adapted education fosters. It would be inexcusable for a 
modern teacher not to keep himself sufficiently informed of 
the work that is being done in this field.” 


SELF-EVALUATION OF TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


Perceptive administrators endeavor constantly to realize “what is 
aimed at” in the face of the reality of “what actually is,” for self- 
evaluation leads to wholesome improvement and indicates the 
vitality of an institution. 

The colleges in this study were asked to evaluate themselves on 
(1) the way in which a philosophy of Catholic education permeates 
their programs; (2) the areas in which the co-operating colleges 
would like to improve their programs; (3) the obstacles to this im- 
provement; and (4) finally the difficulties encountered through 
efforts to relate the program in professional education to the ideals 
of a liberal arts education. 


Ways in Which a Philosophy of Catholic Education 
Permeates the Teacher Education Programs 


Asking the head of the department of education of a Catholic 
college in what way a philosophy of Catholic education permeates 
his teacher education program might elicit from some a response 
indicating surprise at the question. He might reply that it just does 
—the whole atmosphere, the entire organization strives to produce 
teachers whose lives both professional and personal are guided by 
Catholic philosophy. The question was made more practical by 
asking how this is actually carried out. What exactly is being done 
to insure that the professional principles acquired by the student 
teachers are in accord with the Catholic philosophy? 

Interpretation in teaching, discussions and critical analyses in 
classes were named by fifteen schools as means of assuring a full 
understanding of Catholic philosophy in education. Allied with the 


65 Pius XII, “Aims of Italian Teachers’ Union,” Address to National Con- 
gress of Italian Middle-School Teachers, January 4, 1954, The Pope Speaks, 
I (First Quarter), p. 13. 
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interpretation in teaching is the faculty itself. Thirteen institutions 
feel assured of this Catholic outlook because of their choice of 
teachers. Two list guidance measures and one stressed the apostolic 
aspect of teaching. A grounding in philosophy and theology enables 
the student to interpret his professional education and all other 
values in the light of Church teachings. Sixteen hours of theology 
or religion plus sixteen hours in philosophy are required in several 
schools. Eight mention also the philosophy of education course as 
giving a broad interpretation of educational principles in accord 
with Catholic philosophy. Five schools note the unified approach to 
the entire college program. 

The stated objectives of the institution and of the department of 
education itself, the total Catholic outlook of the whole college, 
the Encyclical of Pope Pius XI on the “Christian Education of 
Youth,” the dignity and individuality of the child, departmental 
evaluation, required reading, textbooks by Catholic authors, where 
these are “adequate and available,” the placing of student teachers 
with Catholic teachers insuring a continued application of Catholic 
principles, the use of the Everett Report, and a specific course for 
Catholic teachers in public schools were other means of insuring the 
permeation of the Catholic philosophy of education. 

The result in the end products—in the students after they have 
started teaching—is given as proof by six schools of the success of 
their Catholic teacher training program. “It is difficult to measure 
the degree to which Catholic philosophy is carried out but the com- 
ments given in follow-up studies do indicate such evidence,” one 
college reported. 


Areas in Which Improvement Is Desired and 
Obstacles to That Improvement 


What are the areas in which Catholic women’s colleges would like 
to improve their teacher education program and what are the obsta- 
cles to the improvement? Six colleges are in the enviable position 
of having no obstacles in the way of their planned improvement. 

A large area of hoped-for improvement lies in the offering and 
arrangement of courses: “We would like to design a professional 
sequence pattern which offers the same education courses to both 
secondary and elementary teachers except for the difference in 
amount and kind of special methods”; “A block program which 
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would allow for more participation and observation before student 
teaching begins”; better correlation between theory and practice in 
methods courses and observation, prevention of overlapping, a fifth 
year program, and professional courses after the student has begun 
teaching. 

Nine schools strongly favor strengthening the liberal arts program 
and subject-matter program. “We feel that the students are devoting 
too much time to student teaching, that a fuller liberal arts back- 
ground would benefit them more.” Sixteen schools listed as their 
goal more laboratory experience for education majors. That the 
caliber of their education department would be enhanced by oppor- 
tunity for more research and clinics is the belief of six schools. Im- 
provement in the professional background of the staff, increase in 
size of staff, better physical facilities, financial help in general, a 
better admissions policy, selective retention policy, better high-school 
teaching, more articulation between high schools and colleges, im- 
proved placement service, stimulation of interest in professional 
organizations, better current textbooks in education, and greater 
harmony between the liberal arts program and teacher education 
were all considered desirable aids. 

In fact a large portion of obstacles—seventeen schools represented 
—have to do with scheduling difficulties, “It is difficult,” one re- 
spondent remarks, “to maintain a strong liberal arts program and at 
the same time demand so much of students in teacher education. 
The ideal would be a five-year program.” 

Most of the stated aims can be reached by the colleges themselves, 
given time and money, but four are beyond the control of the educa- 
tion department and eight beyond the resources of the institution as 
a whole. In case of the latter group, it is usually the city and/or 
state department of education requirements which limit the area in 
which these schools can change their programs to reflect their own 
ideal pictures. 


Difficulties in Relating the Program in Professional Education 
to the Ideals of a Liberal Arts Education 


It seems that there are not enough hours in a four-year college 
course to cover the essential or required professional courses in addi- 
tion to those for a well-rounded liberal arts education. Thirteen 
schools find this the greatest problem. Four believe the unnecessarily 
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high percentage of professional courses over liberal arts courses 
causes this overloading of schedules. 

Scheduling conflicts create disharmony between teacher education 
and the liberal arts program in six schools. “Divided loyalties” and 
“misunderstanding of objectives on both sides” are the situation in 
two schools. “Since the professional education courses are subordi- 
nate to the full liberal arts program, there is no difficulty in this 
area,” claims one school happily. 


Summary on Self-Evaluation 


Because of the subjective nature of a self-evaluation, it is difficult 
to draw specific conclusions from the strengths and weaknesses 
reported by the co-operating colleges. 

Taken as a whole, however, the weaknesses revealed through the 
above responses may be regarded as strengths when one considers 
that a recognition of defects is often the first step toward improve- 
ment. The wholesome attitude of the co-operating colleges toward 
the conscientious preparation of teachers is probably reflected more 
in this section than in any other phase of the study. 


OVER-ALL VIEW 


The purpose of this investigation was to make an evaluation of 
teacher education programs in Catholic liberal arts colleges for 
women in the light of the standards of the NCATE and of criteria 
of a Catholic philosophy of teacher education. 

Through questionnaire responses from more than three hundred 
administrators and instructors in sixty-six colleges, and through 
personal interviews with administrators and teachers in twenty-three 
of those institutions, the data for the sutdy were gathered. The con- 
clusions and recommendations, both professional and philosophical, 
derived from the data, will be classified according to the seven 
standards of the NCATE. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


Objectives 


1. Catholic women’s colleges agree almost unanimously on the 
relative values of theology, philosophy, psychology and methods as 
they underlie their objectives. The “oneness” in philosophy on the 
part of all teaching members in a Catholic institution lessens the 
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possibility of confusion which may result where professors have 
diversified philosophies. 

2. Only about 56 percent of the colleges have their objectives 
specifically stated for teacher education. It is recommended that 
teacher-education programs “spell out” their aims, facilitating attain- 
ment of them. 

3. In the large majority of colleges, objectives of the teacher- 
education program are formulated by a representative sampling of 
administrators and instructors from professional and academic areas. 
Where this is not the case, it is recommended that it be done. 

4. The recency and frequency of review or revision of objectives 
as indicated by the colleges is a sign of institutional vigor. 

5. A little less than half of the colleges in the study are engaged 
in research and/or experimentation. Both activities should be en- 
couraged and promoted. 

6. Services in the nature of workshops, conferences, and refresher 
courses for the inservice teachers generally meet the needs of the 
community in the vicinity of each college. 


Organization and Administration 


1. No obvious administrative patterns emerge regarding the gov- 
ernment of Catholic teacher education programs. Twenty-eight col- 
leges have institutional organizational charts, and of these only nine 
have organizational charts for the teacher-education program. To 
preserve specificity of function, Catholic college programs might do 
better work and be more readily understood by the public if each 
institution did not function under a unique organization and if each 
college had a chart of the two types mentioned. 

2. Thirty-four colleges, approximately half of all studied, have 
made or are making some adjustments because of recommendations 
of the Sister Formation Conference. Because SFC has the blessing 
of the Holy See and wie backing of Monsignor Frederick Hockwalt, 
executive secretary of the National Catholic Education Association, 
Catholic colleges owe it every consideration. 

3. Fifty-six of the colleges give some courses in which personnel 
is composed of Sisters exclusively. Two communities give all or most 
classes to groups of Sisters only. Since the value of such grouping is 
as yet undetermined, no recommendation is made here. 
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4. Classes directed to the needs of lay teachers in parochial 
schools are conducted by twenty of the colleges. It is recommended 
that certain courses be geared to the lay teacher not as a substitute 
for, but rather as a supplement of, courses in the regular teacher- 
education program. 

5. Catholic women’s colleges are making financial sacrifices to 
give the lay teacher desirable academic and professional preparation. 
It might be suggested here that where possible more colleges offer 
courses at reduced tuition rates to lay teachers in parochial schools 
and thus help compensate for the parochial-public school salary 
differential of the teacher. 


Student Personnel Programs and Services 


1. Personnel patterns seem to have uniformity in themselves, 
though they lack conformity of one institution with another. Most 
institutions have well-balanced choices of measuring instruments— 
intelligence, achievement, personality and aptitude tests—which are 
used for admission to teacher education and student teaching. Pre- 
vious academic record, work experience, physical, social, and ethical 


fitness, and faculty judgments are also evaluated in connections with 
preparing teachers. 

2. Generally, there is a lack of formally organized placement and 
follow-up services. 


Faculty for Professional Education 


1. Academic and experiential preparation of the faculty, con- 
sidered singly or combined, is one of the greatest strengths found in 
this study. 

2. Participation in state activities could be improved. It is rec- 
ommended that teachers offer their services as consultants, or in 
providing publications, or in other scholarly projects initiated or 
executed by the state. 


Curricula for Teacher Education 


1. While creditable work is being done in preparing teachers with 
liberal arts background, some colleges feel that the liberal arts are 
being sacrificed. Related to this is the major obstacle if scheduling 
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difficulties, lack of time, and conflict of liberal arts with professional 
demands. 

2. Rather than extending the scope of liberal arts courses, which 
appears adequate, improvement of the quality of the courses may be 
given further consideration. 

3. Staff limitations and imperfect facilities are still deterrents to 
ideal programs. Indirectly, money seems to be a chief hindrance. 
No recommendation, therefore, can be made on this point. 

4. An apparent weakness is found in the lack of course sequence 
in professional education. Colleges may strengthen their programs 
by an established sequence which helps to eliminate duplication and 
build continuity. 


Professional Laboratory Experiences 


1. Although the necessity of having laboratory experiences prior 
to student teaching spread lightly over the first three years is debat- 
able, one can scarcely question the value of some laboratory expe- 
rience prior to student teaching. Besides contributing toward a more 
efficient student teacher, this should help the director guide the 
beginner more effectively. Colleges which do not require some 
laboratory experience as a pre-requisite to student teaching should 
consider its value. 

2. While the number of supervisory visits is less important than 
the quality of the visit and the follow-up conference, enough visits 
should be made to evaluate the work over a period of time. At 
present the mean number of visits in relation to the time spent in 
student teaching is small. This may be due to time limitation, a 
factor not easily remedied. 


Facilities and Instructional Materials 


1. Healthy dissatisfaction with existing facilities for research and 
recognition of strength in library offerings indicate a just self- 
appraisal by the colleges. 

2. Physical plants are expanding, facilities are being enriched 
with modern equipment and new educational teaching aids in about 
half the colleges studied. 
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General Conclusion 


On the whole, Catholic women’s colleges are doing nobly in their 
efforts to foster spiritual and cultural values and to challenge the 
maximum potential of students through their teacher-education 
programs. Pius XII in addressing the Congress of the World Union 
of Catholic Women’s Organizations reminded the assembled group 
that the Catholic woman has three apostolates—of truth, of love, 
and of action. 

True of all women, this threefold apostolate is more true of the 
woman whose life is devoted to service through teaching. The well- 
aimed, well-organized teacher-education program in the Catholic 
women’s liberal arts college will be so imbued with the true apostolic 
spirit that it will literally engrave in the heart of every student 
teacher a conscious awareness of her triple role. 

To teach truth, to practice love, to promote action in a life of 
service—this is the challenge of the teacher prepared in the Catholic 
liberal arts college. She is encouraged and steps forth to meet the 
challenge with the words of Pope Pius XII re-echoing in her soul: 


... Enlightened by the truths of faith, and motivated by 
an ardent and burning love of God which is ready for any 
sacrifice, you will communicate supernatural gifts to those 
around you; through your advice, example, and actions you 
will become for others a guiding light, a sustaining and 
encouraging force.” 


To follow a high ideal is every woman’s vocation. To be told to 
do it by one of the greatest minds of modern times and one of the 
greatest leaders of history is to find the work half accomplished. 


* * * 


There are 550 million children in the world between the 
ages of 5 and 14, Nearly half of them will never go to 
school. Only 55 to 57 per cent of the world’s population 
over 15 years of age can read and write. The average 
pupil-teacher ratio for the world is 34 to 1. 


% Pope Pius XII, “The Mission of the Catholic Woman,” Address to the 
14th Congress of the World Union of Catholic Women’s Organizations, 
September 29, 1957, The Pope Speaks, Vol. 4, No. 4 (Spring, 1958), 413-426. 
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A Stupy oF THE ORGANIZATION AND OPERATION OF VOLUNTARY 
AccrebITING AGENcIES by Rev. John F. Nevins, Ph.D. 


The purpose of this study was to examine the nature and func- 
tions of the six regional accrediting agencies in the United States. 
The method of investigation consisted in the examination of con- 
stitutions, minutes and proceedings of the annual meetings, and 
other documents of the regional associations. Additional informa- 
tion was obtained through personal interviews. 

The following conclusions were drawn from the data collected: 
(1) Regional agencies, as described in their constitutions, are non- 
legal, democratic, and membership-controlled. This study reveals 
that, in practice, they do not meet these qualifications completely. 
(2) All of the regional accrediting agencies have strong relation- 
ships with state departments of education. (3) The members of 
the various committees and commissions of the regional agencies 
wield an authority which is not always in accord with the democratic 
tone of the associations. (4) Though the regional agencies have 
made progress in the use of qualitative measures in evaluating insti- 
tutions, there are still many evidences of insistence on quantitative 
standards which are arbitrary, particularly for secondary schools. 
(5) Through insistence on self-evaluation by schools before official 
visitation, the regional agencies have done much, probably more 
than any other agency in American education, to bring out the 
importance of institutional self-evaluation in school improvement. 
(6) Under the present educational situation in the United States, 
regional accreditation, particularly in certain geographical areas, 
is a necessity for the secondary schools and higher institutions. 


A FactToriAL Stupy OF THE PRoBLEM-SOLVING ABILITY OF FIFTH- 


Grave Boys by Sister M. Eloise Emm, O.S.F., Ph.D. 


A FacroriAL Stupy OF THE PROBLEM-SOLVING ABILITY OF FIFTH- 
Grape Girts by Helen P. McTaggart, Ph.D. 


A comparison of the factor patterns of arithmetic performance 


*Copies of these Ph.D. dissertations or abstracts of them are on sale at 
The Catholic University Press, Washington, D. C. 
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of fifth-grade boys and girls was the primary purpose of these 
companion studies. 

A battery of tests was administered to 273 fifth-grade boys and 
308 fifth-grade girls. The Thurstone centroid method of factor 
analysis was applied to the matrix of coefficients and three factors 
were revealed. Comparisons of the boys’ data with those of the 
girls showed a different internal structure of factors. Factors A and 
B, verbal and arithmetic respectively, were each much less complex 
for the girls. Factor C was the one having the most difference. For 
the boys this factor was clearly spatial, while for the girls, it was 
a reasoning or verbal-cognitive factor. 

The three factors for both groups were also correlated with the 
underlying general factor. The deductions from these correlations 
were: (1) that the boys tend to solve quantitative material which 
is complex in much the same manner as they solve computation in 
the four fundamental processes, and (2) that the girls tend to arrive 
at the solution of complex quantitative or numerical situations in the 
same way in which they solve detailed verbal problems such as anal- 
ogies or syllogisms. 

The evidence that appears in these studies, points to the con- 


clusion that boys and girls, even at ten years of age, do not use the 
same pattern traits in arithmetic problem solving. It is recom- 
mended that further research be done to investigate whether boys 
should not be taught in a different manner than girls. 


Tue RicgHTs AND DuTIES OF THE INDEPENDENT SCHOOL IN THE 
Unirtep States by Angela M. Elefante, Ph.D. 


This dissertation seeks to clarify American legal interpretation of 
the right of the independent school to exist and carry on its educa- 
tional program. Documents examined included federal and state 
constitutions, state school codes, federal and state court decisions, 
charters, and articles of incorporation. 

The findings of this study warrant the following conclusions: 
(1) Citizens by their own initiative, or through actions by organiza- 
tions to which they belong, have a natural right to set up and oper- 
ate schools independent from the state’s school system. (2) The 
right of the private school to exist and function is a practical exten- 
sion of the parental right in education. The basic right of existence 
is given the private school not by the state but by the natural law. 
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(3) From the natural right of the private school to exist evolve 
several corollary rights: the right to own property, the right to be 
free from taxes, the right to formulate policies, and the right to 
establish tuition rates and the like. (4) The exercise of the private 
school’s right to exist and operate has been recognized in American 
positive law and the state gives legal form to its recognition through 
charters and articles of incorporation. (6) The rights of the private 
school are limited by constitutions and statutes in accordance with 
the private school’s indisputable relationship with the general wel- 
fare, through which it becomes subject to a reasonable exercise 
of the state’s police power. (7) The private school has specific duties 
towards the state and its citizens, such as maintaining school con- 
ditions conducive to the health and safety of the students and to 
their social, moral, and intellectual growth. 


A CriticaL Stupy or IDEALISTIC TENDENCIES IN AMERICAN Epu- 
CATIONAL THEORY by Sister M. Scholastica Uhlenkott, O.S.B., 
Ph.D. 


This study aimed to identify and evaluate idealistic tendencies 
as reflected in the writings of American educational theorists. In 
the development of this dissertation, some attention was given 
initially to traditional philosophical idealism in its main divisions 
in order to reveal the historical roots of idealism as espoused by 
American educational theorists. 

This study concludes that idealism began to manifest itself as 
an influence in American educational theory in the latter half of 
the nineteenth century. It stemmed chiefly from Froebelianism, the 
Transcendental Movement, and the St. Louis Philosophical Move- 
ment. A number of American idealists, even though their writings 
have been concerned more with philosophy than with education, have 
influenced the movement toward idealism in education indirectly. 
Nevertheless, the study reveals that there are a number of American 
educational theorists who evidence definite tendencies toward ideal- 
ism, notably: William Torrey Harris, Francis W. Parker, Herman 
H. Horne, Arthur C. Fleshman, Charles Henderson, Stella Hender- 
son, Theodore Green, Rupert C. Lodge, and J. Donald Butler. 

Finally, the dissertation discusses several aspects of the pragmatic 
progressive theory of education which reflect the influence of 
idealistic thought. 


HIGHER EDUCATION NOTES 


The number of foreign students studying in the United States has 
increased 38 per cent in the last five years, the Institute of Inter- 
national Education reported this summer. The 47,245 students from 
131 countries registered in U. S. colleges and universities this year 
represent a 9 per cent increase over the number last year and an 
86 per cent increase over that of the academic year 1948-1949. 
According to all available statistics the current figure represents 
the largest foreign student population in any country of the world. 

The postwar period has also produced a great spurt in the ex- 
change of university teachers and scholars, the Institute revealed 
in its fifth edition of Open Doors, an annual statistical report on 
educational exchange. In five years, the number of foreign pro- 
fessors teaching in our schools has tripled. American colleges and 
universities reported 1,937 foreign faculty members this year, in 
comparison to 635 in 1954-55, With 1,842 American faculty abroad, 
this was the first year on record that we imported more professors 
than we exported. The sharp increase in both export and import 
faculty figures reflected the U. S.’s growing concern with education 


in the physical sciences. Of the foreign professors brought to Ameri- 
can schools this year, 907, or 47 per cent of them, were in this field. 
This was double the number of foreign science professors here in 
1957-58. The number of American science professors who went 
abroad to teach and do research was 389, 43 per cent more than 
last year. Forty-two per cent of the foreign students here in 1958-59 
were studying on their own funds. 


Gifts their employees make to colleges and universities are now 
being matched by sixty-nine corporations, according to a recent re- 
port of the American Alumni Council. The General Electric Com- 
pany pioneered this approach to support of colleges and universities 
four years ago. For every gift which General Electric personnel 
made to institutions of higher learning from which they held de- 
grees, the Company agreed to contribute a like amount. Other 
companies’ plans have significantly broadened the original concept. 
Nearly two-thirds of the participating companies now offer to match 
gifts of any employee to an approved college whether or not he 
attended the college. Nearly all of the companies have set a maxi- 
mum limit, ranging from $100 to $2,500, on thé individual gifts 
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to be matched. The plan is described in a booklet, entitled “Match- 
ing Gift Programs of Business and Industry,” recently published by 
the American Alumni Council (1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C.). 


Seven counseling and guidance training institutes will be established 
at universities and colleges (none of them Catholic) during the 
1959-60 academic year, U. S. Commissioner of Education Lawrence 
G. Derthick announced last month. Two will operate during the full 
academic year, five during the second semester only. Emphasis in 
the seven institutes will be on the training of secondary-school teach- 
ers or counselors who have had little counseling experience. Enrollees 
from public schools receive stipends of $75 a week and an allowance 
of $15 a week for each dependent. Private school enrollees attend 
the institutes without charge but do not receive stipends. The in- 
stitutes will be held at the University of Michigan, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
the University of Wisconsin, the University of Nebraska, the Uni- 
versity of Texas, and the University of Washington. The U. S. 
Office of Education also announced that nineteen language cen- 
ters will open at fourteen universities (none of them Catholic) this 
fall to teach some thirty foreign tongues under the National De- 
fense Education Act. 


A new college run by nuns for nuns taking advanced degrees will 
open this fall. Marillac College, at Normandy, Missouri, will be 
attended by sisters from a dozen different communities; the teaching 
faculty will be composed of thirty-eight sisters, fifteen of whom have 
doctorate degrees. Fifteen different women’s religious communities 
are represented on the faculty. Enrollment is set at three hundrd 
students. The college is a development of the Sister Formation 
Conference. 


Twenty-two graduate students in five Catholic universities are 
among 997 graduate students awarded fellowships under the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act, it was announced last month. Each 
fellow receives $2,000 the first year; $2,200 the second and $2,400 
the third, together with an annual $400 allowance for each de- 
pendent. The institution gets up to $2,500 a year for each fellow. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION NOTES 


The untouchables in the high-school curriculum have been touched. 
At least this is the case in San Francisco. In an unusual project, 
teachers in the Archdiocese of San Francisco organized themselves 
for a self-evaluation program. Their objective was to examine 
every aspect of the high-school program and to determine what 
revisions, if any, were needed. Working with the four other Cali- 
fornia dioceses and the Diocese of Tucson, they have established 
what is called the Western Educational Association, Special work- 
shops were held to develop instruments of evaluation. The basic 
instrument prepared by the teachers is a set of evaluative criteria. 
While every aspect of the school was examined, the content of 
courses, physical plant, administration, and methods of instruction, 
one of the highlights of this program was the need for a new look 
at the high-school curriculum. 

Course content in subjects, once thought to be eternal, was found 
to be changing. Algebra, geometry, and trigonometry are no longer 
what they used to be. The physical sciences, too, are being re- 
vamped. The move in modern languages is to conversation, use 
of records, tape recorders and language laboratories. Twenty-five 
curriculum and school management committees were formed to 
keep all schools in the San Francisco Archdiocese aware of such 
changes. Special syllabi are now being constructed in religion, alge- 
bra, geometry, trigonometry, art, biology, business education, chemis- 
try, developmental reading, English, French, guidance and counsel- 
ing, home economics, Latin, music, physics, Spanish, speech and 
history. Special guides are being prepared to acquaint each school 
with the economic advantages of automation, such as machine report 
card scoring, transcripts, and the like. One committee keeps the 
schools informed on the variety of new, diagnostic, aptitude and 
achievement tests. Eight of the new syllabi are already complete, 
and work is continuing on the remainder. 


Do scholarships really aid the student to go to college? The intel- 
lectual development of talented students is frequently aided or 
thwarted as a consequence of decisions made during the late high- 
school or post high-school years. In the case of the student with 
limited resources, financial assistance can be expected to affect 
each of these decisions. Supposedly, the student who receives an un- 
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restricted scholarship is not only thereby encouraged to attend 
college but also is more likely to attend and graduate from the 
college of his first choice and to train for the career he prefers. 
Studies on this particular point were made by Donald L. Thistle- 
thwaite, associate director of research, National Merit Scholarship 
Association. 

As reported in the Journal of Higher Education (June, 1959), it 
was found that 2 per cent of the National Merit Scholars thought 
they would not have attended college, and only 3 per cent believed 
their college education would have been delayed if they had not 
received aid. Yet one out of seven students believed that his Merit 
Scholarship caused him to raise or change his vocational goals; 
and 35 per cent reported they would probably be attending a differ- 
ent college if they had not received aid. Thistlethwaite reports these 
conclusions from the studies: The immediate effects of the awards 
were to increase college attendance (1) at the college of first choice; 
(2) at colleges with small freshman classes; (3) at privately con- 
trolled colleges; and (4) at colleges with religious affiliations. The 
Merit Scholarships affect the college enrollment of gifted students 
by improving the student’s chances of gaining admission to insti- 
tutions with extremely selective admission policies. 


The College Entrance Examination Board has decided on two 
courses of action designed to ease the problem of college admission. 
The first move will be the introduction of a new test, to be known 
as the Preliminary Scholastic Aptitude Test, which will assist schools 
in advising college-bound students in the junior year. The new 
test will provide a forecast of performance on the Scholastic Apti- 
tude Test and an advance indication of college capability. It is 
estimated that it will be taken by approximately 500,000 students. 
The second action is the creation of a permanent Committee on 
Entrance Procedures which will study problems in the area. 


So they don’t read! Scholastic Magazines, Inc., recently asked 
10,149 teen-age students what they had read the day before. They 
found that over 65 per cent had read a magazine article; over 75 
per cent had read a newspaper, and 45 per cent part of a book. 


Why Johnny can’t read may be due to factors outside the school 
and teaching may have no effect. This point is being emphasized 
more and more by reading specialists. In suggesting several methods 
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by which teachers can help high-school students to improve their 
reading abilities, Warren A. Ketcham, associate professor of edu- 
cation at the University of Michigan, warns that high-school stu- 
dents with severe reading disabilities may need clinical help, not 
instruction. A reading guide published by the New York City Board 
of Education also singles out this particular group of retarded read- 
ers. “In those cases where the emotional disturbance and block 
to reading are serious, no program can succeed until that disturb- 
ance has been relieved,” says Dr. Ketcham. 


Teacher-lecturers and non-teacher readers are two recently sug- 
gested solutions to the shortage of English teachers. Under the 
“teacher-lecturer” plan, three or four classes attend an English 
lecture once a week instead of going to their regular English classes. 
During this lecture period, the classroom teachers are freed to do 
paper work and prepare for the instruction which follows. This 
plan has been tried at Newton High School, Newtonville, Massa- 
chusetts, with financial aid from the Fund for the Advancement 
of Education. School Executive (July, 1959) reports that Newton 
has also hired six non-teacher “correctors” to correct student papers. 
This plan has been tried and found successful in some fifteen other 
cities throughout the country. Each city employs an average of eight 
housewife “readers.” Paul B. Diederich of Educational Testing 
Service urged teachers to persuade their schools to try at least 
one or two college-educated housewives to assist them in this way. 
Unless some such plan is provided, he warned, teachers will begin 
to cut writing assignments to three or four a year, and mark them 
with no more than a glance at their contents. 


In spite of the severe handicaps which are faced by teachers using 
any new medium, results from educational television are spectacular, 
according to Philip Coombs, secretary for the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education, He reports in School Management (July, 1959) 
that in 110 cases where the academic progress of groups of ETV 
students was compared with that of groups of students taught in 
the conventional manner, the TV students came out on top in 68 
cases against 42 for the controlled groups. In many of these in- 
stances, however, the differences were insignificant. Where the 
differences were “statistically significant,” the TV students came 
out ahead 29 to 9. The probability of this happening by accident 
is 1 in 1,000, 
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To promote or not to promote, that is the question. Louise Bates 
Ames, director of research for the Gesell Institute of Child Develop- 
ment, New Haven, Connecticut, says that when in doubt, do not 
promote the child to the next grade. Speaking to the members of 
the Virginia Education Association recently, she maintained that 
it does the child less harm mentally to be in a grade where he 
does not belong socially than to reward him by passing him on to 
something for which he is not ready. 


Defeatism on the part of parents and teachers is often the reason 
a child who is functioning below grade level does not receive the 
special help he needs, asserts Lorene A. Stringer, supervisor of a study 
on the pros and cons of retention recently completed. These adults, 
reports Miss Stringer in a summer issue of Child Study, seem to 
feel that learning failures are irremediable disasters. Undertaken 
by the school service division of the St. Louis County Mental Health 
Department, the study grew out of a concern for (1) children who 
are drifting through school on “social” promotions alone and (2) 
the academic deterioration in the schools themselves. The study 
results indicate that when properly handled both retention and “so- 
cial” promotions have their value. Children having difficulty in the 
early grades frequently make phenomenal gains when they repeat 
a grade, but children who are given “social” promotions make the 
best showing of all — provided the parents, mental health counselors, 
and school staffs co-operate in giving them appropriate help. 


The one-room schoolhouse, while it has never left us, has taken on 
a new significance, at least in the Southedge School, Plainedge, New 
York. As reported in School Management (July 1959), an inter- 
age class is being conducted at the Southedge School. In this class, ° 
one teacher in one room is teaching twenty-five pupils of the first 
through the third grade. The age range is three years. The class 
was established to accommodate the slow, average and bright pu- 
pils — all at the same time. It is based on the idea that children 
learn from one another as well as from adults. Much of the teach- 
ing is on an individual and small-group basis. When the pupils are 
not working with the teacher, they are working among themselves, 
either with companions of their own grade level or with others. 
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Younger children usually learn from the older ones. At the school 
it is felt that the slow child benefits by this kind of grouping because 
he avoids the stigma of failing or being left back. Moreover, such 
grouping allows the average child to find a level in each subject 
at which he functions best without pressures to keep up in one or 
to hold back in another. There is an advantage for the rapid learner, 
too; being taught in a small group, he quickly finds his pace and 
moves forward on his own. Southedge is planning another similar 
class including pupils of grades four through six. 


When and where do accidents happen? Dr. Gerald J. Hase recently 
completed a study of elementary-school accidents for the New York 
State Department of Education. The purpose of the study was to 
determine the nature, frequency, and contributing factors of acci- 
dents. Approximately 33 per cent of the accidents studied occurred 
during the months of May and October. Only 9 per cent of them 
happened in February. Of all grades, the fifth had the greatest 
number of accidents. Nearly half of all accidents involved pupils 
from the intermediate grades. Boys’ accidents were approximately 
double those of girls. Eight-year-olds experienced the most acci- 
dents of any age group. Most frequently injured was the head of the 
pupil, with the upper extremities, the lower extremities, and the 
trunk following in order. 

Most accidents occurred at noon or in the morning. Sixty-four 
per cent of the accidents happened in the gymnasium or on the 
playground. The most serious accidents were at the bicycle rack, 
on stairs, on the athletic field, at doorways, and on the sidewalks. 
Among sports, wrestling had the highest accident rate. More acci- 
dents were reported by schools housing both elementary and sec- 
ondary grades than by schools housing one or the other. Among 
other recommendations, Dr. Hase urged elementary-school authori- 
ties to hire non-teaching, certified personnel to supervise noontime 
activity programs. Readers will find many interesting sidelights 
on the liability of schools for accidents in The Pupil’s Day in Court: 
Review of 1958, a recent publication of the National Education As- 
sociation (Washington 6, D. C.). 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Up 100 per cent in the past fifteen years, school enrollment in the 
Archdiocese of Philadelphia continues to soar. Approximately 15,000 
new pupils will be added to the rolls this month to send the total 
for elementary and secondary schools to a new high of 291,000. 
Moreover, His Eminence John Cardinal O’Hara, C.S.C., Archbishop 
of Philadelphia, last month announced that there are fifty-two 
school building projects which either have just been completed, are 
under construction, or are in various stages of planning. 

In 1944-45, there were 114,016 pupils in the Archdiocese’s paro- 
chial and private elementary schools; in 1958-59, the figure was 
217,915 pupils. For the secondary schools, the 1944-45 figure was 
29,501, while that for 1958-59 was 57,478. In the same period the 
total number of teachers increased from 4,596 to 7,086; there were 
only 324 lay teachers in 1944-45, but in 1958-59 there were 1,688. 

In the City of Philadelphia, Catholic diocesan and parish schools 
in 1958-59 enrolled 142,454 pupils; these same types of schools out- 
side the City had 123,241 pupils. In addition, there were 10,000 
pupils in Catholic private schools. The City of Philadelphia public 
school system estimates that its September, 1959, enrollment will be 
233,400 pupils. 


More than 5.5 million students—a record high total—are expected 
to enroll in U. S. Catholic colleges, secondary schools and elementary 
schools this month, according to estimates released last month by 
the Department of Education of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference. The U. S. Office of Education published estimates last 
month indicating that the total school and college (both public and 
nonpublic) enrollment for 1959-60 is expected to reach 46,480,000. 
Last year’s enrollment was 44,540,000. For Catholic schools the 
totals for the three school levels predicted in the N.C.W.C. report 
are: elementary schools, 4,307,050, an increase of 205,097 over 
last year; secondary schools, 831,001, an increase of 34,260; col- 
leges and universities, 387,488, an increase of 14,903. The com- 
bined enrollment for Catholic elementary and secondary schools 
will be 5,138,051. The U. S. Office of Education estimated that 
the combined elementary and secondary school enrollment for public 
schools will be 35,986,000. According to the N.C.W.C. report one- 
eighth, or approximately 12.5 per cent, of all elementary- and sec- 
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ondary-school pupils during the coming year will be attending Cath- 
olic schools. 

Catholic elementary schools in 1958 were reported as totaling 
10,098, with 98,100 teachers serving them. Of the total number of 
teachers, 76,011 were reported to be Religious, while 22,089 were 
said to be lay people. Thirty-one Catholic junior high schools were 
reported, staffed by 214 teachers — 165 Religious and 49 lay persons. 
There were 2,289 Catholic secondary schools, taught by 39,515 
teachers — 30,676 Religious and 8,839 lay people. Catholic colleges 
and universities numbered 232 in 1958. These were taught by 21,226 
teachers — 8,329 Religious and 10,955 lay persons. In addition, 
there were 219 major seminaries, 145 minor seminaries, and 26 
diocesan teachers colleges, taught by 4,636 teachers — 4,384 Re- 
ligious and 252 lay persons. 


The ideal size for a secondary school is about 700 pupils, according 
to research experts of the New York State Department of Education. 
In a study in New York of school sizes, costs, and education oppor- 
tunities, it was found that schools with below or above an average 
enrollment of from 688 to 756 students are less efficient to run and 
more costly to maintain. Since the costs, especially of instruction, 
in Catholic schools differ so much from the costs in public schools, 
application of this finding to Catholic school situations is hardly 
valid. 


The length of the school year in private and parochial schools in 
Minnesota may be set independently of the length of the school term 
decided upon by the public school district in which they are located, 
according to a law enacted by the Minnesota legislature this summer. 
The new Minnesota law eliminates a stipulation in the previous law 
that children in private schools attend them during the entire time 
that the public schools of the district in which the child resides 
are in session. The law now says instead that every child between 
the ages of 7 and 16 shall attend a public school or a private school 
for not less than nine months each school year. In other states private 
schools are not obligated to observe the school year set by any local 
public school district. It suffices that they observe the school year 
set by the state, which is commonly nine months or 180 days. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


A Stupy oF THE ORGANIZATION AND OPERATION OF VOLUNTARY 
AccrepDITING AcENcIES by John F. Nevins. Washington, D. C.: 
The Catholic University of America Press, 1959. Pp. xvi + 403. 
$4.25. 


Although accreditation has been the subject of numerous articles 
and speeches, only a handful of books have been published on this 
subject. Unfortunately all too many of the articles have made little 
contribution to the literature. In contrast, the few books which 
have been written are generally constructive and helpful to the stu- 
dent of accrediting. One of these is A Study of the Organization 
and Operation of Voluntary Accrediting Agencies by the Reverend 
John F. Nevins. 

Father Nevins has prepared the first comprehensive compilation 
of information and facts about the six regional associations of col- 
leges and secondary schools. This doctoral dissertation presented 
at The Catholic University of America is organized in a logical 
and systematic manner. Attention to some of the broad problems 
of accrediting is given in the first two and the last chapters, and 
they are interesting to read. His main contribution, however, is 
in the extensive and comparative analysis of the regional associations. 

From the individual chapters on the origin and historical devel- 
opment of each association one gains an understanding of the rea- 
sons for the differences among these organizations—differences which 
without understanding seem incomprehensible and illogical. In 
case the reader believes that conditions in these associations are 
now static and that further changes are not taking place, he will 
find especially enlightening the account of the Northwest and West- 
ern Associations where both jurisdictional conflicts have existed and 
attempts at merger have been made. In fact, some educators in these 
areas continue to hope for eventual geographical realignments. 

In his various chapters on structure and membership, evaluation 
procedures, policies, and relations with states and with professional 
agencies, the author has provided information which will be of 
considerable assistance to many individuals. Never before have 
officials of accrediting agencies and administrators of colleges seeking 
accreditation or re-accreditation had access in one place to all these 
necessary facts. The bibliography, the index, and the appendix 
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which includes the constitutions of the individual associations also 
contribute to the value of this publication. 

Of special interest to this reviewer are the author’s personal ob- 
servations and comments. In the chapter entitled “Authority and 
Sanctions” he includes the following summary: 


It has been claimed by the regional agencies that mem- 
bership is voluntary, and this allegation has been upheld 
by a court of law. Membership is legally voluntary, but 
practically it is not. An institution must join if it is to be 
considered a superior school. If it cannot meet the stand- 
ards of the association, then it is considered an inferior in- 
stitution. 

The sources of the authority of the regional agencies has 
been placed, by the agencies, in the membership. Factually, 
such is not the case. The authority is rooted in the standing 
committees which control the policies, standards and prac- 
tices of the associations to such a degree that the individual 
institutional member has little to say about procedures. 


These comments are pertinent, and especially so at a time when 
accrediting organizations, both regional associations and professional 
agencies, are devoting more time and effort to a re-evaluation of 
their own policies and practices. 

In the final chapter, Father Nevins lists broad recommendations 
for the regional accrediting associations, several of which deserve 
repetition: 

Accrediting agencies should cease to be standardizing 
agencies and should become articulating agencies. They 
should eliminate most of the requirements of units, semester 
hours, numerical evaluations of libraries, and devote their 
energies to a study of the principles underlying curriculum 
construction and articulation. 

If they must maintain approved lists of schools, the ap- 
proval should be in terms of approval of school administra- 
tions and not in terms of adherence to quantitative rules. 


Accreditation should be a stimulus for the educational 
institution, not a threat to standardize or else. 


The accrediting agencies should evaluate themselves, ap- 
praise their strong and weak spots; identify common prob- 
lems and be aware of the changes within the member 
schools. 


The accrediting agencies should recognize the fact that 
while democracy may be the American way of doing things, 
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the rule of the majority does not guarantee validity of 
action. 


The author presents no arguments to support these recommenda- 
tions. They are merely based on his own observations and study. 
Nevertheless, his conclusions deserve consideration by those who 
are concerned with the future influence of accreditation on Ameri- 
can education. 

WituiaM K. SELDEN 
Executive Secretary 
National Commission on Accrediting 


Tue ArTs oF LEARNING AND COMMUNICATION—A HANDBOOK OF 
THE LiBerat Arts by Benedict M. Ashley, O.P. Dubuque: The 
Priory Press, 1958. Pp. xvii -+- 622. $3.45. 


This is an unusual book, both in what it attempts and the de- 
gree of its success relative thereto. Its premise is that “the rigorous 
formal training which equips the student to learn informally in 
later life is obtained through a study of the liberal arts, that is, 
of those subjects whose very purpose is to enable us to perform the 
generalized mental operations which enter into all intellectual 
tasks.” It pursues the liberal arts, in other words, for their transfer 
value. 

What is envisioned is a kind of “core” approach. The volume 
is to be used by the student throughout his four high-school years 
in every course. “Every teacher in the school should insist that in 
each subject of the curriculum the processes of definition, state- 
ment, and argumentation outlined here should be exactly prac- 
ticed....” In this way, it is expected that “the transfer of training 
can be made explicit and effective. . . . A student should have 
some sense of the order and interrelation of all his courses.” The 
author recommends that the book never be used in isolation “from 
immediate application to the materials of literature, composition 
and grammar.” 

The book treats the four traditional types of discourse—poetic, 
rhetorical, dialectical and scientific—each from the standpoints of 
definition, judgment, and argument. Thus the student is taken on 
a systematic tour through the terrain of logic, fine arts, mathe- 
matics, poetry, and so on. 
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In a project as ambitious as this, much always depends upon 
the skill and wisdom of individual teachers. Certainly, any high- 
school student who graduated knowing all that is in this book would 
know much more than most college graduates do today. Yet noth- 
ing is lost by charting the way. In this book, the way has been 
charted for a four-year high-school course which would really have 
that intellectual unity and saturation with Christian principles 
which we talk about much more often than we achieve it. 


Rosert B. NorDBERG 


Department of Education 
The Catholic University of America 


ow 
EpucaTIONAL PsycHoiocy by George G. Thompson, Eric F, Gard- 


ner, and Francis J. DiVesta. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1959. Pp. xx +- 535. $6.00. 


This book is intended to serve as an introductory text in edu- 
cational psychology. The authors maintain—and justly so—that 


they have placed emphasis upon those psychological facts and 
principles that are most relevant to the work of the classroom 
teacher. Some of the material ordinarily found in introductory texts 
has been omitted because of the authors’ belief that it is non- 
functional. 

The book is comprised of twenty-four chapters divided into the 
following five parts: an overview of educational psychology; evalu- 
ation and measurement; the teacher and the learning processes 
of pupils; the personality development of pupils; and the teacher’s 
adjustment to the teaching profession, to the community, and to 
life in general. In each of these sections, appropriate material is 
written in a simple, readable style. The principles contained in 
the text are presented very effectively. The major points in each 
chapter are repeated in the captions accompanying the many illu- 
strations, drawings, and cartoons found throughout the book. For 
example, there are several “Peanuts” cartoons cleverly employed to 
emphasize material related to the self-concept. There is also a 
liberal use of half-tones and colored charts to depict principles in 
graphic form. 

There are several other features that make this book very teach- 
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able. Throughout the book, research, both classic and recent, is 
cited in a nonostentatious manner, and documentation is kept to 
a minimum. Nevertheless, the bibliography at the end of each 
chapter provides the student with many leads for increasing his 
knowledge of particular topics. Generous use is also made of case 
studies and anecdotal materials. A workbook is co-ordinated with 
the text and suggests numerous projects and exercises. 

This book is well suited for an introductory course in educational 
psychology, especially if the course is offered in the freshman year. 


AntuHony C., Riccio 
Department of Education 
University of Notre Dame 
ov 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ScIENCE AND How To Teacn Ir by Glenn 
Blough, Julius Schwartz, and Albert Huggett. New York: The 
Dryden Press, 1958. Pp. v. + 608. $6.75. 


In an age when science has become a more integral part of our 
elementary-school curriculum, the Dryden Press has published a 
textbook which will prove as notably valuable to the experienced 
science teacher as it will to the student teacher for whom it was 
written. Glenn Blough, Julius Schwartz, and the late Albert Hug- 
gett have included in Elementary School Science and How to Teach 
Tt not only a survey of scientific information that is intriguing and 
understandable to children, but also the methodology to be used in 
making science a vital part of the child’s life. 

In revising their original text, the authors have introduced ma- 
terial in which interest has been stimulated only recently but which 
most certainly should be injected into the child’s education. For 
each of these new additions and for many of the former subjects 
of study, newer methods of presentation have been offered, all 
of which have already met with success in actual classroom situ- 
ations. 

The first of the four major parts of the text is a general study 
of the teaching of elementary science. Firmly established is the 
over-all objective of education, upon which the aims of science 
education are logically built. An attempt is made to describe the 
natural inquisitiveness of the child which prompts him so often 
to wonder at the phenomena of the world about him. Stress is 
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laid upon the fact that we, as teachers, must be armed with definite 
intentions of bringing about certain experiences, and must teach 
with these intentions clearly in mind, or such experiences will never 
be realized fully by our sutdents. Our objectives must be always 
before us. 

_ Further emphasis is upon the scientific attitude to be developed 
in the pupil who is studying science and learning to solve prob- 
lems scientifically. The modern trend of teaching science in the 
primary grades has not been neglected. 

The plan of parts two through four is especially commendable. 
Each numbered chapter has two divisions: an A chapter which 
presents and clarifies the subject matter, and a B chapter which 
suggests methods of teaching the material presented. 

The projects proposed are rich in imagination and practicable. 
They include real-life situations that are frequently overlooked and 
in this way aid in creating science interest. Air conditioning, garden- 
ing, weather forecasting, and experimenting with natural and arti- 
ficial light are only a few of the many examples which could be 
cited. At the close of each chapter, are two very apropos sections: 
“Discovering for Yourself” and “Resources to Investigate,” which 
respectively provide ideas for enrichment work and list sources where 
science material may be easily attained. 

The illustrations, two-thirds of which are new in this revised edi- 
tion, are uncomplicated and carry significant instruction in pointed 
messages. More unfamiliar equipment such as the spectroscope and 
the radio telescope are described in such a way as to permit a con- 
crete image in the comprehender. 

Difficult concepts are well simplified in both the A and the B 
chapters. Challenging material, such as in Chapter XIV on the 
human body and in Chapter XIX on atomic energy, is patiently 
presented so as to allow gradual mastery of the massive concepts 
being handled. References on evolution (p. 107) and on life 
(p. 232) are manageable in the hands of an informed teacher and 
presentable within the construction of the theory of “Mitigated 
Evolution,” permissible within Scholastic Philosophy. In other 
words the matter here presented is not necessarily repugnant to the 
Catholic scientiist. 

The validity of the conclusions stems from their not being over- 
drawn, for example, the case histories of animal instincts are not 
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only graphic and fascinating but carefully stated so as to avoid 
over generalized conclusions. 

Elementary School Science and How to Teach It is its own sales- 
man. It needs no other. The neophyte about to embark on a teach- 
ing career in the field of science will walk more confidently with 
this storehouse of knowledge always within reach. The experienced 
teacher will delight to see not only new subject matter but also the 
work he has been formerly teaching now being approached through 
more captivating vistas and being elucidated with more ease. In 
fine, any one who appreciates the marvels God has created and 
is desirous of arousing this appreciation in young, developing minds, 
will derive great benefit from this superior work. 


SisTER Mary KENAN, R.S.M. 
St. Margaret Mary Elementary School 
Albany, New York 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS IN INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


IN THE SouTH by Fred Cole. Washington, D. C.: American 
Council on Education, 1958. Pp. xix + 169. $3.00. 


This work is one of eight studies on American colleges and uni- 
versities sponsored by the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, published by the American Council on Education, and edited 
by Howard E. Wilson. World affairs constitute the central theme 
throughout the series. Topics of the remaining seven volumes in- 
clude: college life, foreign students, training of specialists, the 
university and the citizen, research, the curriculum, and a general 
report—all directly concerned with international affairs. 

Author, Fred Cole, Academic Vice-President of Tulane Uni- 
versity, was chairman of the Advisory Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
formed by the Southern Regional Education Compact, and cur- 
rently is a member of the Commission on Education and Interna- 
tional Affairs of the American Council on Education. 

Among the subjects covered are: general considerations, in- 
tangibles, academic status of international relations, courses for 
the specialist, human and physical facilities, a test of knowledge 
on international relations, summary and conclusions. An appendix, 
containing a questionnaire on graduate programs in international 
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relations and a list of the colleges and universities returning ques- 
tionnaires, and an index complete the study. 

Questionnaires were sent to the accredited institutions of higher 
education in fourteen Southern states. Three hundred personal 
interviews were conducted with a variety of individuals and groups 
on thirty-seven campuses in the South. 

Principal findings of the study are few in number but important. 
Only a few Southern colleges and universities have programs specifi- 
cally designed for students who want to specialize in international 
affairs. There is little opportunity for the nonspecializing student 
to learn about international affairs except in the classroom of the 
specialist-teacher. Southern institutions are vitally interested in 
world affairs, a fact established by the large proportion of question- 
naires returned and the active interest of those interviewed. Al- 
though the study did reflect some of the regional influences of the 
South much of the summary and lessons learned might well be 
applied to other regions of the country. 

Two recommendations are noted. One suggestion calls for the 
inauguration of central facilities on the individual campus to give 
consideration to the international needs of all the students. A sec- 
ond idea indicates that an organization established to provide in- 
formation and expert counsel on international affairs for persons 
and groups on separate campuses in the South would be an im- 
portant initial step forward. 

Some questions are suggested. A brief and selected bibliography 
of readings on international relations in the South especially in 
connection with higher education would have been helpful. Could 
this have been done? What is the explanation behind the reply 
that revealed the negative or omitted answer of 85 to 90 per cent 
of institutions which did not have a special collection on interna- 
tional relations available in the library? 

The test of knowledge of international affairs used in the study 
was well constructed, administered, and analyzed. The thirty-six 
tables contributed effectively to the understanding of the findings 
and the techniques employed. 

This writer recommends the report as a source of information and 
understanding on the available thinking and facilities on interna- 
tional relations in a large and important region of the United 
States. In particular the work is directed to the attention of college 
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and university teachers of international relations and foreign affairs, 
faculty foreign student advisers, graduate students in the interna- 
tional area, foreign students in American institutions, student mem- 
bers of college international relations clubs, and undergraduates 
interested in the promotion of world co-operation and understanding. 


GrorcE F, DoNovAN 


Department of Education 
The Catholic University of America 


HEALTH EpucaTION IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL by Helen Norman 
Smith and Mary E. Wolverton. New York: The Ronald Press 
Co., 1959. Pp. xv -++ 315. $4.50. 


A unique approach characterizes this book. Three students, having 
shared the same training, give an account of their experiences in 
teaching in an elementary school. Each followed a precedure differ- 
ing from the other two, but all three gave evidence of correct inter- 
pretation of what they had been taught. In this way, the authors 
alert the reader to the needs of the beginning teacher. 

Before treating the various learnings inherent in the subject 
matter of school health instruction they have developed basic under- 
standings so vitally important in every phase of teaching. The 
needs and individuality of each child must be recognized in terms of 
his mental, emotional, and social characteristics as each in turn 
influences his physical pattern. 

Basic to the entire theory and practice of teaching are certain 
convictions that are fundamental to any method a teacher may 
choose to follow. A curriculum must include those learnings which 
will help the individual to understand those facts which will assist 
him to know his own physical nature and develop correct attitudes 
and habits in the care of it. In order to accomplish this objective 
the teacher plans learning experiences and then guides the children 
in meaningful adventures in healthful living. The home, the school, 
and the community ought to join forces to bring about this end. 

The chapters on learning experiences are quite complete including 
evaluation of techniques. Group activities, vitalized and strength- 
ened by observation, creativity, language arts, and projects are well 
explained. 
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In view of the fact that the unit is not a method easily followed 
by the inexperienced teacher one welcomes the explanation given 
in this book. This procedure requires personal initiative and skill- 
ful guidance, combined with knowledge of materials and under- 
standing of children. Several units on various grade levels are ex- 
cellent helps to the beginning teacher. 

In place of a bibliography given in most modern texts, the authors 
have included health education resources in the appendix. This 
is helpful in directing the teacher to find materials, aids and pro- 
fessional services frequently offered gratis by public health agencies. 


StsteR Mary CATHERINE, S.S.N.D. 
Department of Education 
The Catholic University of America 


* * 


Wuat Is Tue Brste? by Henri Daniel-Rops. New York: Haw- 
thorn Books, 1958. Pp. 128. $2.95. 


BrsticaL Criticism by Jean Steinmann, New York: Hawthorn 
Books, 1958. Pp. 124. $2.95. 


These two volumes in the 140-volume “Twentieth Century En- 
cyclopedia of Catholicism” are translated by J. R. Foster, an English 
schoolmaster at Downside, who contributes occasional notes, usually 
to give English-language equivalents for French literary references. 
He also provides each book with a bibliography. One is tempted to 
send a copy of C. P. Grannan’s A General Introduction to the Bible 
(1921) to the Abbé Steinmann. 

The Daniel-Rops volume is factual, lively and slightly out of 
touch with la situation actuelle, The author may be attempting to 
guard the faith of simple folk but too often he gives the impression 
that he is one of them. His treatments of literary genres, for example, 
of inspiration and of inerrancy are inadequate to the needs of today’s 
teacher. When he discusses the senses of Scripture, while he makes 
some important points he is likely to please nobody. “Accommo- 
dation” is dealt with as if it were solely the preserve of the ancient 
Eastern exegete or St. Bernard in a particularly fanciful flight. 
Actually it is the chief principle governing the use of the Scriptures 
in the liturgy, which in turn is the primary means of their dispen- 
sation to the Christian believer. This fact is adverted to neither 
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here nor (in a sense) where it is discussed. Dom Celestin Charlier’s 
The Christian Approach to the Bible, while it does not bounce along 
with the same journalistic aplomb, is a far better book. 

J. Steinmann of the clergy of Paris does a great service in this 
slim volume. It is not as heavy as Canon Coppens’ The Old Testa- 
ment and the Critics (1942), the quiet appearance of which in 
translation was a kind of alpha of popular Catholic biblical studies 
in this country. Biblical Criticism is broader in scope and thoroughly 
dependable in its compressed survey of all the centuries: Origen, 
Maimonides, Andrew of St. Victor; then Richard Simon, Jean 
Astruc and the opened sluice gates of the nineteenth century. Any 
teacher, but especially those from the secondary level upwards, will 
be acquainted with this little book with great profit. 


Gerarp S. SLOYAN 


Department of Religious Education 
The Catholic University of America 
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EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE FILMS 

The nineteenth annual Guide to Free 
Films, listing 4,223 titles of films, 614 
of which were not listed in the ious 
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cyclopedic, professional service, brings you 
complete, up-to-date, organized and sys- 
tematized information on free educational, 
informational and entertainment films 
without the bother and inconvenience of 
loose leaf filing or supplements. This 
current 639-page edition is the largest 
annual revision in the history of the Film 
Guide. Reprints of the article, Audio- 
Visual Media in School Improvement, by 
Dr. John Guy Fowlkes, will be furnished 
free to educators and librarians who ask 
for them. Write to: Educators Progress 
Service, Dept. CER, Randolph, Wis. 


A CATHOLIC DICTIONARY 

A Catholic Dictionary (originally pub- 
lished as The Catholic Encyclopaedic 
Dictionary), edited by Donald Attwater, 
has recently been published. This new 
edition contains over one hundred revi- 
sions, which brings it into full accord 
with recent liturgical and canonical re- 
forms. First published in 1931, A Cath- 
olic Dictionary has become a standard 
work. Its definitions, drawn primarily 
from present-day teaching, are clear, 
concise, and given in non-technical lan- 
guage. Published by: The Macmillan 
Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


NEW STORAGE CASES FOR PLUMES 


Band directors will appreciate the new 
plume case recently developed. Measuring 
272 inches wide, 14 inches deep, and 26 
inches high, the cabinet has a capacity of 
90 plumes, up to 10% inches long. In- 
side diameter of the tubes is 2% inches. 
This sturdy cabinet has a handle on each 
end for carrying, and weighs only 48 
pounds. For specifications and prices, write 
to: Wenger Music Equipment Company, 
118 W. Rose St., Owatonna, Minn. 


READING EASEL 

Handy for desk or lap use, Endolane 
Reading Easel adjusts to three reading 
angles. Movable transparent pageholders 
free hands for writing, typing, etc. Made 
of tempered masonite, with piano type 
metal hinges, the Endolane folds flat. 
Felts protect desk surfaces. Write to: 
Endolane Enterprises, Dept. C, Antioch, 
Illinois. 
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ROBES FOR CONFIRMATION 

Moore Confirmation Robes save money 
for each family by removing need for new 
clothing. Since all appear appropriately 
alike, no youngster “out-fashions” an- 
other. White, flowing robes, with scarlet 
collars and beanies are available for girls. 
Scarlet robes and ties are available for 
boys. Moore rental service is quick, effi- 
cient and available on short notice. Write 
for details and Catalog CC17 to: E. R. 
eI Company, 932 Dakin St., Chicago 


LENSCREEN MATERIALS 


Lenscreen, a product of several years of 
research, is now known widely, and recog- 
nized as the best optical screen for day- 
light use. It is very flexible and light in 
weight, It is elastic, but tough. Len- 
screen has successfully passed comparison 
tests with competitive screens, and has 
been specified for the new Academic 
Building, U. S. Army Command and 
Staff College, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 
Frames are available to order, however, 
most users fabricate their own from in- 
expensive pipe tubing. For further infor- 
mation, and a swatch of the new material, 
write to: Polacoat Incorporated, 9750 
Conklin Rd., Blue Ash, Ohio. 


HUMAN EVOLUTION — 1956 (Reprint) 


Because of popular demand, the article 
on Human Evolution — 1956, with Ap- 
pendix, The Present Catholic Attitude 
Towards Evolution, has now been re- 
printed. This authoritative article, by 
Rev. J. Franklin Ewing, S.J., Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Physical Anthropology at Ford- 
ham University, is written in a non-tech- 
nical style, and should be of particular 
interest to all Catholic students and edu- 
cators. The article is now in its fourth 
reprinting, Order from: Anthropological 
Quarterly, The Catholic University of 
America Press, Washington 17, D. C. 


CATHOLIC FUND RAISING 


McCarthy Brothers and Associates have 
available a staff of experienced Catholic 
fund raising consultants to discuss your 
fund raising program. A follow up serv- 
ice for the entire pledge period is in- 
cluded. For the best in fund raising 
services, and for a financial analysis at no 
cost to you, write to: McCarthy Brothers 
and Associates, 54 Park Ave., New York 
16,N. 
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MOORE Confirmation Robes save 
money for each family by remov- 
ing need for new clothing. Since all 
appear appropriately alike, no 
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Now available by popular demand ... 
Co-operation of Catholics in 
Non- Catholic Religious helivilies 


b 
V. Rev. FRANCIS C.SS.R. 

This article originally appeared in 3 installments, in the February, 
March and April, 1956 issues of The American Ecclesiastical Review. 
32 PAGES AND COVER 

Partial Contents: 
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